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THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


(COLLEGE PARK, GA.) 

Your son's destiny is fixed as he passes from ten to eighteen years of age. The paramount question with every parent—What 
teachers, what companions, what environment will fully satisly the peculiar needs of my son and insure his fullest development— 
social, moral, intellectual, physical? We can help answer this question. 

. M. A. is in the besik] and proverbial Piedmont health region, nearly 1,300 feet above sea level, eight miles from 
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under our tutorial plan. 
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COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President. 
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ATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 1362 


3 2 TT Miss Clara Baur, - Directress., 


Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Тһе faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Lucation ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 
roundings. The most completely equipos buildings de- 
votez to music in America. Day and resident students 
ray enter at any time, Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


COLLEGE "= 
CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 
THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS—representing twenty states. Varied courses. Faculty, 30 specialists with 
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ings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. Fifty new pianos, two pipe organs. Chapter houses 
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Gainesville, 


Brenau Summer School and Chautauqua, ^5 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 19—JULY 31—CHAUTAUQUA, JULY 18-31. Special normal courses for Music and Oratory 
teachers. Courses in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages. Location among foot-hills of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
beautiful scenery, delightful summer climate, mineral waters. Boating, fishing, mountain excursions, College Dormatories open. 
Chautauqua held under canvas tent near the shore of Lake Warner. Camping outfit and privileges provided. 
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OMEBODY, probably a magazine editor 

S himself, has said that the chief personal 

compensation of conducting a periodical 

is that one is enabled now and then to discover 

a new writer of talent, and occasionally one 
of genius. 

John Fleming Wilson is not a writer hith- 
erto unknown to the reading public, for from 
time to time during the past three years he 
has been a contributor to the popular maga- 
zines of the country. But in “The Schooner 
Mary E. Foster: Guardian," published in the 
June number of this magazine he wrote what 
must be regarded as a genuinely big short 
story, one of the finest published in the last 
decade. It was a new story, and was handled 
with sympathy and strength. It marked a dis- 
tinct advance in Mr. Wilson's art, and he may 
be counted as one of the most notable of recent 
literary arrivals. 

Mr. Wilson was graduated from Prince- 
ton (after much. difficulty, he says with a 
reminiscent grin) about six years ago, entering 
newspaper work on the coast after leaving col- 
lege. As reporter for the San Francisco Chronicle and subsequently the 
Honolulu Commercial-Advertiser he came in contact with many of the 
incidents he utilizes so vividly in his stories. For several years he was a 
regular contributor to T'he Argonaut, becoming its editor a few months 
before the earthquake in San Francisco. Не is at present managing 
editor of The Pacific Monthly. His work has taken him into Eastern 
Siberia, Japan, Central America, the West Indies and coastwise on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Не has seen a good deal of the sea and its folk, 
the islands and their inhabitants, and like a good reporter he has 
noted them. 

In an early issue of this magazine will appear another of his 
stories. “Тһе King of Makawao's Jester" is the first of a series about 
the kings of the South Seas. It is practically an uninvaded territory, and 
Mr. Wilson has seen the romance and the pathos. of it. The story of 
King Joe, the austere New Englander, ruler over Makawao, who created 
the petty pageantry of a mediaeval court, with its jester in 
cap and bells; who fell in fierce battle with pillaging maraud- 
ers, апа whose taking off the fool avenged, is one that will not 
be soon forgotten. Charles Sarka, whose brilliant pen and ink 
work is known to all magazine readers, has illustrated the 
story. He knows by virtue of his travels the Pacific isles as 
well as Mr. Wilson does. 


ye 


| ae Тіктуехв, who is conducting the department of the 
drama for this magazine, wrote the music for the ever- 

popular “Wizard of Oz” when he was twenty-four years 
of age. That was about seven years ago, and the extrav- 
aganza, like the horse Finnegan bet on, is running yet. At 
the time, Tietjens was a struggling piano teacher in Chicago, 
where he had made the acquaintance of L. Frank Baum, one 
of the creators of “Father Goose’s Fairy Tales." W. W. Denslow and 
Baum had just brought out the fairy story of the "Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz," which was a big success with children and grown-ups, too. 
Tietjens induced Denslow and Baum, much against their own judgment, to 
make it into a comic opera libretto for which he wrote the music. With 
him it was simply a make-shift enterprise to get funds. For Tietjens 
wanted to go to Europe and study to become a great pianist. The extrava- 
ganza made a tremendous hit and a year later, when the youthful composer 
went to London and Paris, he had the pleasure of hearing the tuneful airs 
played in the music halls and whistled, with Gallic variations, on the boule- 
vards. Tietjens was still bent on becoming a great pianist. So he studied 
in Paris, and with Fuchs and Leschetizky 
in Vienna. One day in conversation 
with Leschetizky, he casually mentioned 
that he had composed some music. Les- 
chetizky sprang up and shouted: "Young 
man, if you can compose music, compose! 
Don't hammer the piano. If I could 
compose music like that I would not be 
here teaching." This caused a change 
in Tietjens's life plans. He returned 
after a while to New York, where he is 
devoting himself earnestly to creative 
work. His recreation is the theater, of 
which he is a thoughtful student and of 
which he delights to write in his own 
fashion. 

He views the theater from a stand- 


WALTER HALE 


JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


PAUL TIETJENS 


Personalities 


point that may be regarded as that of the 
eople. He is neither academic nor does he 
Ds to the fiat of commercialism, and his arti- 
cles are not merely illuminating but have the 
rare merit of being suggestive. 


“ 


HIS IS THE DAY of specialization in busi- 
5b ness, the captains of industry were in 
the habit of telling us not so long ago. 
It is also becoming the day of specialization 
in the various forms of art. Mr. Jones is cele- 
brated for his ability to paint pretty girls, and 
he doesn't try to do anything else; Mr. Smith 
draws horses and cowboys; Mr. Robinson does 
ships and sailors. And while one may, if he 
be disposed to argue, storm and rail against it, 
the publie that buys the magazines has the 
right to be thankful it is so. For the public 
thereby gets better pictures. 

Among the so-called specialists, no illus- 
trator in America is better known than Charles 
Livingston Bull, who drew the full-page deco- 
ration for a poem by Frank L. Stanton in the 
June number of the magazine, and the illustrations for Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts's story in this number. 

Mr. Bull's specialty is wild life. He knows the beasts and reptiles 
of the wilderness and the birds of the air, and he knows how to draw them. 
No better tribute to his work can be found than in the fact that Mr. Rob- 
erts, one of the world's greatest students of animal life, has dedicated his 
latest book, “Тһе Haunters of the Silences," to Mr. Bull. 

The drawings in this number admirably illustrate his work. Тһе 
frontispiece, depicting the fight between the great eagle and the bear, is 
perfect in composition, full of intense action and the fighting spirit, and 
must be recognized as splendid drawing. Now, contrast this with the 
illustration on page 13, which shows the eagle in his flight—a marvelous 
bit of repose, magnificent in its distances. The two drawings show the 
extent of his range as an artist. 1 

Mr. Bull is still a very young man, as his photograph shows, and 
while he is now right in the front rank of American illustrators, 
even better things may be expected of him in the future. 
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9 WIXT FORSAKING THE STAGE for the studio and giving up 

T the studio for the stage, Walter Hale has been hesi- 
| tating for two years. And he has not yet reached a 
| decision. Mr. Hale is one of the several actors who devote 
most of their time off the boards to the pursuit of another art. 
His sketch-book is his inseparable companion when he is on 
the road, and it is perhaps not unfair to his sterling worth as 
an actor to say that he is better known as an adept with 
pen and ink. 

During the theatrical season just closed he played the 
part of young Marlowe in William H. Crane's revival of "She 
Stoops to Conquer." The company was on the road practically 
the entire season, and its mileage was perhaps the greatest ever made in 
one season by a “theatrical troupe," to use the familiar phrase. The trip 
covered the entire country from Down East to the Pacific Coast, back 
through the Middle West, then South and finally made its way up the 
Atlantie seaboard to Washington. While on the trip, Mr. Hale, whose 
work is so admirably shown by his Jamestown Exposition drawings in this 
issue, made a lot of personal excursions, with sketch-book in hand, for 
Uncie Remvus’s MAGAZINE。 The result is a series of drawings of pictur- 
esque and typical scenes in New Orleans, Atlanta, Mobile, San Antonio, 
and Montgomery. They will be published later in the year. 

Mr. Hale and his wife, Louise Closser Hale, who also demonstrates 
a versatility of talent by her work on the 
stage and the production of a number of 
books, collaborated a year or so ago in 
“А Motor-Car Divorce," a delightful 
story of an automobile tour through 
Europe. Тһе story was published serially 
in The Bookman, and subsequently in 
book form. 

In the September number of UNcLE 
Remus’s MAGAZINE this literary partner- 
ship will be represented by "Motoring 
in the Wake of Lucretia Borgia," a 
delightful article concerning a trip 
through a part of most picturesque 
Italy. Mr. Hale has found the Castle 
of Ferrara and other scenes along the 
way to be inspiring of his best work. 
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Some 


Features 


of forth com- 
ing issues of 
. Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine: 


Five Men Who Made Epochs— 
Mr. Lane's brilliant papers on 

Schwann in the June number and оп 

Darwin in this issue will be followed 


· by articles оп Weismann, Helmholtz 


and Golgi. АП sorts of attempts, · 


. most of. them praiseworthy as to 


intention, have been made in maga- 


. zines to treat -science and scientific 


subjects іп a popular fashion. But 
seldom have the writers and editors 
achieved the success of Mr. Lane in 
the current series. 


smooth channel between the heavily 


et 


academic and the puerile and the 


result. has- been. delightful reading. - 
. Moreover the papers аге ünimpeach-. 


- able in accuracy апа scientific treat- 


. ment. 
, illuminating generalization: ever made. 


` lishman. 
4 equally’ as. noteworthy. 


His Statement of Darwinism 
in this. number is perhaps the most 


of the preachment of the great Eng- 
The. succeeding articles are 


: Typical . ‘Southern Girls— 


: Henry Hutt, Clarence: F. Under- 


; wood, С: Allan Gilbert, Karl Ander- 


son,. E. M. Ashe, John Cecil Clay, Roy- 
4 Williams, 


“К.Н. =Palenske, Е. У. 
Nadherny, R. J. Dean апа Lewis 


2 Gregg have drawn for Оха Remvs’s 


MAGAZINE their ideals of the “South- 


"ern girl.” The series is going.to prove 
| to be one of Не most interesting art 
- features of the year. 


"printed in colors, the first appearing 


i Lose His Skin," 


* some-of the titles. 


. Cunliffe-Owen, 


~ Runs 


- in an éarly number.- 


. Uncle Remus Stories— 


¿o In. every issue. will ‹арреаг a new 


tale or a. song from. Uncle Remus: 


“Тһе Story of the. Doodang," “Втег 
Rabbit Has Trouble With the Moon,” - 


“Brer Rabbit Causes Brer Fox to 
*Brer Rabbit and 
the Pimmerly Plum," and “How 
Brother Rabbit Raised the Dust" are 
Illustrations by 


Conde. 


Romances of 
Old- World Royalty— 


A series. of four articles by P. F. 
*Marquise de Fonte- 
Тһе subtitles of the first two 
“Іп the Reigning .Houses of 
the Course of Love Seldom 
Smooth" and “Mysteries In 
Connection With Some Royal Births." 


Far removed from the class. of tittle- 


noy." 
are: 
Europe 


tattle and idle gossip, the articles are ' 


frankly personal in dealing with real 
romances of royalty and they show 


the people of the ruling houses to be 


little different in impulses and emo- 
tions from untitled humanity. The 
series will be profusely illustrated. 


м м м 


These are Just Four of 


Many that will go to Make 
the Magazine Distinctively 


Attractive During the 
Fali and Winter Months 


He has struck the - 


They will be 
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A new Uncle Remus Story. 
Part III. 


hort 
Stories 


of the better 
sort are hard to 
find, magazine 
makers unite in 
saying. Uncle 
Remus's Maga- 
zine considers 
itself fortunate 
to be able to 
announce for 
publication this 
year the fol- 
lowing stories: 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE В055........ 
АРКАР: ep. oin oio «uis By Jacques Futrelle 


MRS. ALGY'S DELIGHTFUL MORNING 
delitos 2/0 ees 0 a By the Baroness von Hutten 
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HER FATHERS’ 
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NA, Oy n PP ха ЛА T By Elliott Flower 


THE..LONG. FELLOW: FROM -SCOTLAND 
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The names of the writers 
are a sufficient guaranty 
of the quality of the 
stories. 4 The illustra- 


‘tions are by Charles 


Sarka, Orson Lowell, 
Karl Anderson, Will 
Crawford, James M. 
Preston, Walter White- 
head, Maud Thurston, 
Fletcher C. Ransom, Roy 
Williams, R. F. James 
and R. H. Palenske 


,By Emery Pottle ` 
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A Marriage Hymn of the Seas 


By CHARLES J. BAYNE 


HROUGH the slowly rolling ages, since the early flood receded, 
And the mountains and the table-lands appeared, 
We, the fain, affianced oceans, in an ecstasy unheeded, 
With the headlands and the inlets have tumultuously pleaded 
Where this bann-forbidding barrier is reared. 


I, whom men miscall Pacific, weary aeon after aeon, 
With a lover's pain and yearning have outpoured 

All the passion of my nature for the plighted Caribbean 

For the day when all the winds should be as harpers hymenean, 
And the waiting bride receive me as her lord. 


And along the marshy littoral, whose crescent line has hemmed me, 
I, Atlantic’s tropic daughter, lit with smiles, 
Vainly offered spicy largess from the sunny isles that gemmed me 
To redeem me from the thrall to which the swaging flood 
condemned me,— 
Vainly lapped and lashed the isthmus’ swampy miles. 


But a rising tumult greets us from beyond the zone of Cancer— 
Lusty voices and the tramp of brawny men; 

As if startled from their slumber by some cosmic necromancer, 

Lake and mountain seríd an echo and the matted jungles answer 
That the sundered seas shall be as one again. 


In accordant salutation, lo! a neighborhood of nations 
Shall regale us with the music of the loom; 

All the Orient, awakened from its drowsy meditations, 

Shall dispatch its panting merchantmen to offer rich oblations 
Till the air is faint with color and perfume. 


Ever nearer comes the tumult as the mighty host advances ; 
Sea-born Venus is a fable now no more; 
Grim Culebra nods and crumbles and the morning sunlight dances 
Like an Undine on the waters whose united, vast expanses 
Make the world-wide oceans one from shore to shore. 


MR. 


«T RECKON NONE OF you fellers ever dug a canal,” remarked Mr. 
Sanders, as he settled himself in the chair set apart for visit- 
ors. Poets, novelists and scientists had occupied it but none 
of them had ampler proportions, or a more cheerful aspect than Mr. 
Billy Sanders. “Jest to set off in the shade and think about, it looks 
mighty easy, but it aint. You know about that rabbit stew—before 
you can make your stew, you've got to ketch the rabbit. "Well, it's 
purty much the same way wi’ a canal; before you can git it, you've 
got to have it dug, or dig it yourself. I aint a Perfesser of Canals 
myself, an? I don't know much about "em, but I know enough for to 
tell you the year, ef not the week, when the Panama canal will be dug 
ап” ready for business. Гуе tried more than hard for to swap this 
information for things that I need in my wardrobe, sech as а couple 
of pa’rs of pants an’ a light gossamer for to w'ar when the weather's 
hot; but it looks like to me that the gener'] public has got on to the 
fact that special ignorance is about the safest ап” serenest thing in 
this world. Consequently, Гуе got the goods still on me bekaze I 
can't find no market for ’em this side of China. I reckon maybe you 
fellers think I've drapped in here for to give the whole thing away ef 
you'll keep right still an’ pertend you're readin’ poetry, but ГІ not 
doit. What I know aint in rhyme, an’ it aint even the fourth cousin 
of a love tale; it's jest a small collection of bottom facts out’n my 
private album; it’s small, but ІРІ reach from the Canal to Wall 
street, ап” from thar to the Pacific coast—ef you've got a pass on 
the Harriman lines. This is the way you'll have to go ef you git thar, 
an' for long years to come. 


“You may think I’m objectin’ to the Canal, but the fact is we're 
‘oblidze for to have it, an’ when I say we, I’m speakin’ for the states, 
territories, ап” pine-barrens that go to make up what some of your 
wild poets will call the sweet, Sunny Southland ef you don't keep a 
sharp eye on "em. Га ruther have a job on the Panama Canal than 
to be a Cabinet officer, an’ I couldn't feel that-a-way ef I was opposed 
to the diggin’ of it. It mought be better for to be Secretary of the 
Treasury than be on ihe Canal job 一 but don't make no mistake about 
my ruthers! It’s a mich‘: cood thing for to be on the Cabinet pay- 
roll, an’ trade at the government store, bekaze ef you've been right 
good thar'll be a nice job waitin’ for you when the wust comes to the 
wust. Wall street hooked on to the Cabinet business when Grover 
was breakin' hisself down by deep thinkin' an' twilight bond issues 
endurin’ of his second term, an’ sence that day ever’ member of the 
Cabinet that’s been well-behaved, an’ nice an’ polite, finds his nest 
feathered when he.turns his political job aloose. Ef you’ll name the 
list, ll call*out the jobs. 

*But let's wade back to the Canal. "That ditch is a gold mine, in 
the makin’ an’ the cleanin’ out, an’ the fellers that git holt of the hot 
eend on it, ап” know when to turn aloose, wont never want for money 
while they draw breath; they can make more by not diggin’ it than 
they can make by diggin’ it, ап” w’arin’ the'r young lives away. Git 
that fact framed up in your heavin’ bosoms, an’ you'll be able for to 
see whar all the fun comes in. You don't hear so mighty much of the 
feller that Teddy fust sent down thar, but he aint lost, not by a long 
jump. Most any of our big Wall street men can give you the number 
of his boardin’-house, an’ the name of his strect ; they tote ’em aroun’ 
in the'r pocket-books. Didn't he quit for to take a job that had more 
money in it? An’ didn’t Taft take off his belly-band, ап” pertend for 
to spank the man? Ап” didn't he say things that the blushin New 
York papers couldn't skarcely print wi’ out puttin’ on the'r veils? 
Now, in that whole hellabaloo, Teddy was the only man that meant 
what he said. Taft’s talk put me in mind of Sam Haley an’ his wife. 
Thar never was a man ап” 'oman that got along better 
together than them two, but they didn't like for the'r neigh- 
bors for to be projickin’ aroun’ an’ nosin’ in the'r 
affa’rs. Sam had work that he could do at home, 
an’ thar he stayed day in an’ day out, for all the 
world like the old house-dog Watch, that use to lay 
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on the front steps an’ dream he was runnin’ rabbits. When company 
come, old Watch would raise up an’ fetch one bark, an’ then whine 
hisself to sleep again. When the company, whomsoever it mought be, 
had stepped over old Watch, an’ got as fur as the front door, they’d 
hear a big racket gwine on. Sam would be a-fussin’ wi’ Sally, an’ 
Sally wi! Sam—an’ ef the company stayed at the front door, in spite 
of it all, Sally would take the yard-stick an’ hit the bed-tick a whack 
that could be heard two houses away, wi’, "Take that, an’ that, an’ 
that, you triflin’ good-for-nothin’ rascal! an’ Sam, he’d holler like 
he was hurt, an’ cuss like he was about to git good an’ mad. By that 
time, the callers would make up the’r minds that the’r room was better 
than ther company. This made a heap of talk among them that 
didn’t know any better, an’ it got so arter a while that folks that Sam 
an’ Sally didn’t keer much for made up the’r minds for to stay away. 


“Well, when I hearn what Taft said to the secedin’ engineer, I 
flung up my hands, an’ fetched a whoop, an’ holler’d out, ‘Hello, Sam 
Haley! I thought I holp put you in the groun’ twenty-odd year ago, 
yit here you are, bigger in the girth, an’ a heap ranker than you was 
in the good о? days? ГІ bet you a thrip to a gingercake that Taft 
an’ the engineer got behind a door, whar nobody couldn't see "em, an’ 
hugged one another like the preacher did the cook. That’s one of the 
things that fools some of the people all the time, but it don't fool me. 
This retirin’ feller that Taft pertended for to spank wi’ his belly-band 
was a man named Wallace, as well as I can rickerlect, ап? thar want a 
thing in the world agin him but the fact that he wanted more money 
an’ a steadier job, an’ got a offer of that from somebody that smelled 
like they'd been workin’ іп the smoke an’ dust of Wall street. Well, 
this man Wallace jumped the Canal job, ап” he didn't so much as git 
red in the face when Taft give him the sign of anger ап” distress ; he 
know'd mighty well that this kind of servigotisness wa’n’t nothin’ 
but play-actin', specially when the actor is mighty nigh as big aroun' 
as he is high. АП the генгіп” engineer said was *Ally, ally, gum-sig- 
saw!’ ап” then he mosied off to whar he could git in tetch wi’ the 
Wall street magnets. . 

“Ап” purty soon, here come the new engineer that took Wallace's 
place. He sailed off to his job like a thing of life. He had on a biled 
shirt, ап” a new suit of summer cloze, ап” he had jest had a fresh 
shave. He looked for all the world like he was gwine for to have his . 
dagarrytype took. His har was parted in the middle, an’ his y'ears 
stuck out from his head like he was a ginnywine natchal-born orator 
that had l'arned how to beller some'rs in the Southwest, whar they 
have talkin’ tornadoes. Не lit right on the canal job an’ made 
motions as much as to say that ef anybody wanted for to see dirt fly. 
in a way it had never flew before, all they had to do was to set on the 
bank an’ watch him for the space of a fortnight. Well, it reely did 
look like somethin’ was agwine to be done. Wall street an’ the big 
railroads got kinder skeer'd ап” ever'body was ready for to hol? the'r 
breath while the work went оп; but the thing soon cooled off, ап” fust 
one an’ then another tuck a notion that they'd more’n likely need а 
little fresh ar before the Canal was cleaned an' renced out. When it 
comes to diggin’ the Canal, thar aint nobody in earnest but Teddy 
an’ a few long-headed men in the South. 


“Arter the new man had hustled aroun’ for some little time, 
Teddy must ’a’ got a tip from some kind friend that the magnets an’ 
mugnets in Wall street was agwine for to draw on the Canal for some 
un to he'p ’em out in some little matters nigher home, an’ this news 
kinder made him a little more restless than he natchally is. бо he 
blow'd his huntin'-horn, an? got aboard of three or four battleships 
an’ a cruiser or two, an? rid down to Panama for to look the whole 

job. includin’ the new engineer, right squar’ in the face. He 

seed what was to be seed, an' it looked like it holp him up 
might’ly ; but he must 7а” seed somethin’ he didn't talk 
about, bekaze all of a sudden, he tuck a notion that 
things would go on more like a happy dream ef a 
private contractor could be got for to ketch holt 
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of the job an’ shove it along. So he called for bids, an’ when they 
was opened up, by some chance or mischance, the cards fell on the 
Southern side of the table. Strong men shuck, an' the hefty ones lost 
flesh. Them that didn't faint nor flinch had a bad case of the dry 
grins; it was like the play whar the hero tries for to gnaw his 
knuckles raw. Never in the history of the known world was thar 
anything awkwarder than that. It was mighty nigh agin natur 
itself. Jest think it over in the light of what's been agwine on 
endurin’ the last forty an’ four year. It was a misdeal, a misplay, a 
miscount, a mistake which the politicians will take long years to 
recover from. Not that thar was any sectional or onsectional feelin’ ; 
no, brethren; but jest think—a Southern man! Nobody had any 
sneezin’ salts, an? them that sot aroun’ the table had to recover the 
best they could. The big question was, how can this Southern man 
be friz out? Wall street has got strings to more things than the 
President knows about, an’ it woke up wi’ sech a jump that it all but 
fell oun the bed. Then the wires begun for to work, an’ purty soon 
the newspapers representin’ the magnets ап” mugnets of Wall street 
begun for to tell us more about the Southern bidder than he know’d 
hissef. He got word that some of his partners was persona non 
potato-grater, an’ he got rid on "em; then he was called on for to 
strengthen his liability, an' he done it. It looked for a time like Wall 
street an' the Pacific railroads was about to be ondone; but they 
wriggled ап” rallied, ап” come out on top. 

*Ef the contractor had registered from William street, whar 
Grover graduated at, ever'thing would 7а” been all right, but he was 
what our lady writers call а Southron, an’ that was wuss’n eatin’ 
quinine before breakfast. Не give the brethren the skeer of ther 
lives—not that thar's any sectional or non-sectional feelin in the 
matter, bekaze thar aint. But they was afeard that this man would 
go right to work an' dig the Canal. He was too quick in his motions, 
ап” had too many goods. He met ever’ flutter wi’ one that was lots 
livelier, ап” looked like he could raise all the money he wanted. Не 
even axed "em ef they wanted him to go a little deeper in his pocket, 
not for publication, but to show he knowed what was needed. The 
magnets an' mugnets seed that they'd be hamstrung ef this kinder 
thing went on, ап” so the man was crowded out. Movin’ pictur's 
aint in the same country wi' the capers that was cut up. "Talk about 
the peek-a-boo shows that you've got strung up from one eend of 
Atlanta to the other! They couldn't git in the same society wi’ the 
things that begun for to happen when word went out that a rank 
Southron was agwine for to pitch in an' dig the ditch. Some hid in 
the gullies, some clomb a tree, ап” some went out for to see a man оп 
the next block. Wuss'n all, when it was give out that a private con- 
tractor was about for to git the Job, word come that the persidin' 
government commissioner was tired of things. He picked up a news- 
paper ап” seed the name of his home town in the advertisin columns, 
ап” he jest couldn't stand it ; ап” so he told the boys that he reckoned 
he'd better git out before the freckle-leg muskeeters begun for to 
swarm. He had mighty good reason too. The Wall street friends 
of the country (includin’ the Pacific railroads) had offered him the 
job of controllin’ all the surface an’ subway schemes in sight or on 
the edge of dreams, ап” he could git a-straddle of a big bay hoss, ап” 
look like a South American dictator gwine out for to git a cocktail 
ап” a hair-cut before breakfast. Don't ax me what else he's got to do, 
bekaze I don't know. All I know is that the Wall street magnets an’ 


mugnets don't want the Canal dug, an' they've got a heap more fat 
jobs than the President has. As for the diggin’ that's been done, I 
can tell you behind my hand ef you wont cry: the big ditch is mighty 
nigh right whar it was when the Frenchmen went up in a balloon that 
nobody could steer. That’s the size of the situation, an? ef you-all 
can better it, I'd be glad ef you'd do it. 

*We want the Canal, ап” we want it bad, an? the Middle West 
wants it mighty nigh as bad as the South does. Thar aint a ginny- 
wine Southron that I knows on that don't want it, ап” I reckon maybe 
that this longin’ ап” honin?’ for it is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble. Ef we'd turn our backs on the whole scheme, an? pertend 
not to keer a tin sevenpunce about it, we'd git the Canal lots quicker. 
We've all got big slices of union an' fraternity in the territory 
bounded by the rims of champagne an' beer glasses, an' both sides 
have shed more sentimental sobs over one another than the law allows. 
We can all git at a big banquet ап” sqush out great gobs of love, like 
а buck nigger eatin’ a red ripe watermillion, an’ down here we keep 
the tear stains on our cheeks long arter we've slept off the effects of 
the liquor; but when we set up in bed ап” look through the window, 
we see the North hustlin' away at old business, ап” gittin’ up all sorts 
of new kinds. It's business all the way through, in religion an’ in 
politics. An’ who blames “еп? Not me! I glory in the kind of 
spunk that makes a man fall headforemost out’n bed an’ begin for to 
grab at the almighty dollar before he gits his britches on. Don’t 
think that Pve got any sectional or nonsectional prejudices in the 
matter, bekaze I aint. Thar’s a right smart of the Yankee in my 
bones, ef not in my blood. 


“A whole passel of little things has been crappin’ out lately, all 
gwine for to show that the Yanks is lots fearder of our resources than 
they ever was of our guns. They’ve kinder ketched on to the fact 
that, in the long run, the South is bound for to clean "em up in busi- 
ness an’ in purty nigh ever’ other way. But I don’t wanter git so fur 
from the Canal that I can’t wade back wi’out keepin’ my waistband 
dry. You see what Wall street wants to do wi! Teddy? It wants to 
put him in the Senate; all its newspapers want. him to go thar; the 
men in the street, an’ the hirelin’s in high places, all vow that the 
Senate is the place for him. Не says he wont have another term, 
though he aint had but one, an’ all the folks that don’t like him want 
to put him in the Senate whar he'll be smothered an’ smifflicated. It’s 
a place whar he can't do no good nor no harm, an’ that’s whar they 
want to put him. I hope you see the p'int. А man that’s too honest 
for to sell out aint got no business in the Senate. Once thar, Teddy 
may kick up as many rows as he pleases, ап” all the good he'll do will 
be to make the rest оп” em fan the dew-laps a little harder. Why, 
I'd ruther be on a farm whar nobody would suspicion my honesty 
less’n I beat ’em in a hoss-swap—which I’m liable for to do ef you 
don't keep your eye on me. Git Teddy in the Senate, an’ he'd be at 
the mercy of the identical fellers that belong to the combines he's 
been a-fightin'—the fellers that tote the’r intellects in the’r paunches, 
an’ the'r consciences in the’r vest-pockets. Why not put him at the 
head ,of the Canal an’ name it arter him? He's the only man 
in the world that can push that job through. The railroads 
aint got money enough to buy him, nor men enough to bulldoze 
him. He's the man for the place, an' it'll be many a long day 
before you can find another jest like him. Let Roosevelt build the 
Roosevelt Canal." 


THE OLD LETTER-BOX 


HE FARMER ONCE HEARD John Dumpling say “Give me June and 
October, and you may have all the rest of the year, including the 
weather." But John Dumpling is given to extravagant statements, 

and his remark would be more easily swallowed had he bespoke a warm 
and reasonably showery spring. Тһе various affairs of nature under such 
circumstances have a serial freshness and beauty that other conditions 
would rob them of—and which they are sure to be robbed of when the dog 
star gets uppermost. On a pleasant:spring day and after a vigorous 
shower, the odor of the violets, the tender color of a budding rose, is suffi- 
cient to pierce and thrill a mind sensitively in tune with its surroundings 
' with unutterable emotions; and all the more if, with rose and violet, there 


be combined a faint sweet message from the heart of a woodbine blossom. ° 
It was on such a day as this, and in the midst of such suggestions,’ 


when the roses were full of promise, and the violets trying their best (and 
with fair success) to bloom faster than the little children of the 
neighborhood could gather them, that the Farmer was pained and 
somewhat surprised to hear a violent wrangle at the front 
gate. Had the contention arisen among the people who 
are continually passing and repassing, going their sev- 
eral ways, and pursuing the various objects and aims 


of their selfishness or folly, it would have made small impression on the 
Farmer's mind. Instead of pain and surprise, a feeling of contempt or 
pity would have taken hold of him, and his ears would have been promptly 
closed to the hot dispute. But tbe quarrel was among the birds, and was 
therefore in the nature of a family affair, and could not be ignored. Тһе 
parties thereto were four English sparrows and two little wrens, the 
brownies of the kingdom of birds. 

Though the wrangle was painful to a peace-loving citizen, the out- 
come of it all was extremely gratifying. Тһе wrens defeated the sparrows 
and sent them whirling away. Yet the victory was not won in a jiffy. 
There were moments indeed when the sparrows, superior in numbers and 
in strength of beak and wing, would certainly overcome the Virgin's hens. 
When hard-pressed, however, the wrens took refuge in the old letter-box 
at the gate, from which, after a brief rest, they would issue forth and 

renew the attack. The ground and point of the dispute, as was 
afterwards discovered, was the letter-box itself, which is perched, 

with an air of prominence, on one of the gate-posts. It is 
a ridiculous home-made affair, which adds nothing but 
homeliness to the beauty of the scene; it is always 
threatening to fall to pieces, yet never falls. The lid 
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sometimes disappears, but it has become the duty of the yard-man— whose 
other duty is to run and hide when he is called—to recover it; and this is 
the only duty that he cheerfully performs. 

The letter-box, in short, is supposed to be an eye-sore. Over and 
often, Sophia has protested against the unsightly thing by wondering 
what the neighbors think of it. A hundred times she has exclaimed, “14 
you were a man of any energy, Cephas, or a man of any taste, you 
wouldn't have such a thing*as that in the very eye of the publie, where 
everybody can see it. It is a blot on the landscape. Why, people 
will think—" 

But the Farmer has never been able to discover what the people will 
think about the old letter-box, for Sophia enters her protest only when 
she issues forth from the house to take a trolley-car, and, as she is always 
a trifle late, and must run for it, or has forgotten something, and must run 
‘Lack for it, the verdict of the CRE TEE population is a sealed one so 
far as the Farmer is concerned. 

ж 


BUT EVEN то нім the old letter-box is а mystery. Не could not tell 
you why such an unsightly thing has been allowed to remain in such a 
prominent position; it is rickety and ridiculous; it is everything that it 
should not be in this spick and span generation, when a woman cannot 
walk ten feet without feeling if her back hair is in place. A word to the 
yard-man would have sent it to the limbo of the trash-pile long ago, but 
the word has never been spoken. 
were wrangling over it, and there it stands today, nailed to a tree, now 
that the gate-post has disappeared with the disappearing fence. It has 
been exposed to wind and weather all these years, and yet it is prac- 
tically intact. 

In this it reminds the Farmer of our not too ancient Institutions. We 
are all expected to tremble, or, at the very least, to become gently alarmed, 
when a great political editor in New York or Boston points out the Peril 
of the Nation. Even John Dumpling, who has small interest in politics, 
confesses to a cold chill in his chine. But why, the Farmer would like to 
ask, do we smile, instead of shaking in our shoes, when some editor in 
Chicago or Omaha goes through the same performance, and uncovers 
before our eyes the Impending Danger to our Institutions? Never- 
theless, and in spite of National Perils and Impending Dangers, these 
same institutions persist in surviving; and so does the rickety old letter- 
box in the front of the Farmer's lawn. It may wabble when the wind 
blows, but it is always found intact when the storm is over. 


It appears that Mr. Jimmy and Mrs. Jenny Wren, after much prying 
and peeping about under the house and in the wood cellar—the Farmer 
had surprised their explorations a hundred times—concluded to begin 
house-keeping in the old letter-box, the most prominent place on the 
premises. It was a light and an airy situation, and seemed to possess 
advantages that appealed to the birds; and, so, after a family consultation 
in the neighboring. maples, they began to rear the superstructure of their 
home. No doubt the defeated sparrows had had the same intention, but 
they found the premises already occupied. It happened, we may pre- 
sume, that Mrs. Jenny was at home arranging the draperies and 
decorations of her apartment when the sparrows made their appearance 
in the guise of peaceful prospectors. She resented the intrusion with 
great fury, as might be judged from the length, breadth and strength of 
the language she employed. It was all chirp, chatter and flutter to the 
uninitiated, but something far different to the ears of those who have had 
informing glimpses of feminine nature. Knowing what Sophia would 
have said in the face of such an intrusion, the yon had no difficulty 
whatever in interpreting the furious protests of Mrs. Jenny Wren. 

Now, for a time, the episode of wrens and sparrows passed out of 
the Farmer's,mind, but one day he saw the postman crossing the street 
with a letter in his hand. Advancing to the letter-box, he was in the act 
of depositing the letter therein, when he suddenly jumped back. His 
hat fell off, the letter he had intended to deposit in the box dropped to the 
pavement, and then when he tried to recover hat and letter, the contents of 
his leather pouch were emptied upon the sidewalk. АП this time the wrens 
were chattering furiously in a tree near by. When the postman had recov- 
ered and rearranged his belongings, he lifted the lid of the letter-box and 
cautiously peeped in. Sitting on the veranda of the house, the Farmer 
had witnessed the whole proceeding, and now he could see a queer change 
in the attitude of the postman. He had been irritated, as he had a right 
to be, but when he lifted the lid of the box and peeped in, his frown disap- 
peared, and when he opened the gate to enter the yard, he was 
smiling broadly. 


Now, three terraces provide a weary way for a tired postman, and 
the Farmer went out to meet him. “She flew right spang in my face!" 
he exclaimed, still laughing, "and I don't blame her. "That's the first 
wren's nest I've seen since I was a little bit of a boy. It made me feel 
right funny." And so even the postman had sentiment. The Farmer 
insisted on shaking hands with him, and though the man blushed, it 
seemed that there would henceforth be a better understanding between 
them. Then they both went toward the letter-box. Preceding the 
Farmer, as became a discoverer, the postman raised the rickety lid 
and peeped in as though to make sure that his eyes had not 
deceived him in the first instance. Holding the lid open 
with a politeness that was not at all exaggerated, he 
made way for the Farmer, and sure enough, nestling 


There the old box stood while the birds . 


at the end of a short tunnel of moss and wool and hair, all of the softest 
and finest texture, were two speckled eggs. Well! there was a look of 
triumph on the postman's face as he bowed and went his way—and some- 
thing else, too, or the Farmer was much mistaken. 


e 


WHEN THE POSTMAN was well out of sight, the Farmer raised the lid 
and peered at the nest and eggs again, so frail, so delicate, and so beau- 
tiful. How wonderful it all seemed to be! Ав he stood there, more than 
forty—yes, well-nigh fifty—years suddenly came out of the dark and 
backward abysm into which they had disappeared, and the Farmer, a 
small boy, was showing a wren's nest to three girls near the old school- 
house in the little town where he was born. Their names came sighing 
into his memory from far away, vague whispers from the shores of Mys- 
tery. He remembered how beautiful they were, and how gentle and 
tender and kind they had been to a lonely little lad whose name the 
Farmer never will tell you. Beautiful, tender and kind, and dead these 
forty-odd years—dead and glorified before they could even dream what 
life has in store for even the most fortunate of those who drink deeply 
from its chalice! 


The Farmer remembers speaking to John Dumpling of these children 
of the other world. Now, Mr. Dumpling undoubtedly has his sentimental 


side, but at that time all the guns of his sentiment were trained in one: 


particular direction. “Were they as beautiful," he asked, “ав Ethel B.?" 
To the Farmer the comparison was not only odious, but supremely selfish. 
It wrenched him away from the contemplation of things ethereal and 
clysian, and fetched him back to earth with a jarring thump. He had the 
sensation of a man who has fallen out of bed in the midst of a thrillingly 
pleasant dream. “По you really think that Ethel is beautiful?" the 
Farmer inquired. It was cruel, but he meant it at the time; the old Adam 
was in him with a two-thirds majority, ready to demand a vote at any 
moment. For answer, John Dumpling rose from his chair in the veranda, 
marched stiffly down the terraces, and went out into the street, slamming 
the gate behind him so viciously that Mrs. Jenny Wren flew from her 
nest in the box and gave the young man a piece of her mind. Hearing 
this abuse he turned on his heel, went back to the letter-box, and lifted 
the lid. “Three!” he cried, lifting so many fingers. “What of it?" the 
Farmer replied. "Shell have to lay the rest of her latter in the air if 
you go out by the gate many times." 


It was really wonderful to witness the social and moral influence 
that this little wren's nest had on the neighborhood. Even little Tommy 
Tutt, the most disreputable urchin for miles around, a hobo in embryo, 
and the one who was most to be feared, succumbed to this influence. 
The Farmer knew very well that Mrs. Jenny and himself would be com- 
pelled to take Tommy into their confidence, for the old letter-box was his 
center of gravity. It had an attraction for him and a charm that nothing 
else possessed. There was some imagined mystery in its depths which 
he had a honing propensity to explore. Therefore the Farmer seized the 
first opportunity to make a clean breast of the secret to Tommy. He even 
went so far as to lift the little chap on a level with the box, and hold him 
there so that he might get a fair view of the cunningly-built little nest 
and its treasure of delicate eggs, though he knew that the little rascal 
could climb up for himself. “Оһо!” he chuckled; “she got free eggs іп de 
nest. When she git four, mayn't I have one?" 


?» 


"No, Tommy," replied the Farmer solemnly, "but when there are ten 
eggs in the nest, you are to have four. You are to have them because you 
are a good little boy, and I showed you the nest because I knew you 
wouldn't tell any one about it but your mother. It is a great secret, and 
we must keep it to ourselves. You mustn't even put your hand in the nest 
for the poor little wren will know that some one has bothered her, and 
then she'll be sorry and frightened, and leave the nest." “Н-о-о!” cried 
Tommy; “den I сап git all de eggs!" Тһе Farmer could have shaken 
the young villain, but, having entered on a scheme of dissimulation and 
deceit, he could not possibly turn back. “Хо, Tommy,” said he; “the poor 
little wren will destroy the eggs herself, and she'll take the nest away, 
and then you'll have no big secret from the rest of the boys." 

Reluctantly Tommy gave his word that he wouldn't bother the nest, 
and that he would keep its whereabouts a secret. It was really cruel to 
extort these promises from Tommy, for they were a galling burden to the 
youngster, and his mind was in a perpetual torment. For a day or two he 
hovered near the gate, pretending to play, or he would parade slowly by, 
his hands in his pockets, and a most solemn expression on his countenance. 
He was so swollen with his secret that he seemed to have gained at least 
ten pounds. But he succeeded in controlling every mischievous impulse 
and desire. He had not been asked to obliterate his curiosity, but only 
to curb it. 


e 
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CERTAIN IT IS THAT he refrained most manfully from disturbing the 
nest, and the day came when Mrs. Jenny Wren had five eggs cuddled 
beneath her soft warm breast. What a source of comfort and sweet satis- 

faction it must have been to the little creature to feel that, with 
Jimmy Wren to administer occasionally to her wants, she had only 

to-sit quietly on her nest, and coax her wonderful eggs to a 
life more wonderful still. One day before incubation had 
proceeded far, the old Colonel paid the Farmer a visit. 
The two had long been something more than acquaint- 
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ances, and there was that in their relations that had utterly destroyed 
formality of any sort. The old Colonel came slowly down the street, one 
hand behind him, the other held across his breast clasping a volume of his 
faverite Virgil, a finger held between the leaves. His title was not a 
military one. It had been bestowed by his friends and acquaintances as 
a token of respect for one who had served so long and faithfully in the 
Campaign of Life. He was a greater man by far than the great Napo- 
leon. The little Corsican had put many to the sword; the old Georgian 
һай led hundreds into the Temple of Knowledge, and Lad not left them 
there without a quickening sense of all that is beautiful and good. 

“What have you new, my friends?" he asked as he came in the gate. 
"Ill show you," the Farmer replied, “the newest and the oldest thing 
under the sun." When the shadow of the Farmer darkened the opening 
in the letter-box, Mrs. Jenny flew out without attracting attention. 
Whereupon, the old Colonel was invited to lift the lid and see what was to 
be seen. “Why, bless my soul!” he cried, “what is this?" He put on his 
eye-glasses, and gazed at the unusual spectacle. "My friend," he said 
with a smile that made his worn face positively beautiful, "you have a 
lucky star. Don't you remember the old rhyme?— 


“ "The moon and the stars shall grom pale, 
All the ships shall go down in a gale, 
And, shoreward, all fortunes shall fail; 
But happy, thrice happy the men 
Who shall shelter the Virgin’s hen— 
Who shall succor the little brown wren!’ ” 


“The lines have something of a modern tang,” the Farmer suggested. 
“That is because they have lived to modern times," the old Colonel 
explained. "My great-grandmother had them from her nurse, who was a 
Scotchwoman, and she, in turn, had them from her forbears. They run 
parallel] with the old superstition that ill-fortune follows those who do 
harm to the wren. Don’t laugh at these old superstitions, my friend; 
when you come to my age, you will have discovered that they are similar 
to old women’s remedies for disease, and old men’s signs for the weather. 
There is an element of truth in them.” ; 


The old Colonel came in and seated himself on the lawn, and seemed 
to be gazing at something far away, something the Farmer could not see. 
Finally, he said with a smile, “You have done me a very great favor. You 
have made me young again. I remember how I once robbed a bird’s-nest 
in order to give the eggs to my first sweetheart, but it made her so 
unhappy that I restored them to the nest. She has been dead," the old 
Colonel sighed, “nearly seventy years." We were sitting under the shade 
of а" хет poplar, and, under such circumstances, it was right and proper 
that the old Colonel should read to the Farmer from his beloved Virgil, 
following the sonorous presentation of the ancient tongue with a transla- 
tion into the vernacular. This was a treat indeed, and the Farmer had 
only to close his eyes to behold the scenes set forth by the great magician. 


The spell was broken by the chatter of voices at the gate. Two 
тотеп were standing there talking volubly. The Farmer saw that one of 
them was Mrs. Sarah Tutt, and the other Mrs. Rebecca Tutt, Tommy’s 
mother. They were sisters-in-law, and the Farmer had often heard 
Sophia, his helpmeet, say that they were not on good terms; that, in fact, 
they had not spoken together for years; and yet, here they were in the 
very center of chumminess, which means that Mrs. Sarah was heartily 
admiring Mrs. Becky’s new hat, and that Mrs. Becky was going into 
ecstasies over Mrs. Sarah’s new silk. Clothes bind more tightly than ties 
of blood or other relationship, especially women’s clothes. While they 
were talking at the gate, Sophia came out of the house rigged up for a 


shopping expedition. She cried a hearty greeting to the old Colonel, who : 


responded after the old fashion, and then turned her keen eyes on the 
two women, who, observing her, and remembering the foolish things they 
had said about each other, made haste to separate. But they were both 
waiting for the same car, and neither went far. “Upon my word," said 
Sophia, as she came down the terraces, “Тһете go two women who haven't 
spoken to each other, until now, for four years, and, just now, as I came 
out of the house, they were billing and cooing like two turtle doves. I'd 
like mightily to know what has brought on this great jubilee." 
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Ав rr HAPPENED, both the Mrs. Tutts and Sophia missed the car. 
They were not waiting in the proper place, and the motorman paid no 
attention to them. Knowing that Cephas would laugh at her, Sophia 
turned and kissed her hand at him with a sweet bye-bye. “Upon my 
word, Sophia, Mrs. Becky remarked, “you and Cephas are just like two 
young lovers on their honeymoon.” “Yes, indeed," sighed Mrs. Sarah. 
“I think," said Sophia, with complacent sweetness, “that it is much the 
Lest way to live!” The three talked together until the next car came, and 
that they all went together to the city. 

Sophia told the Farmer afterwards that the reconciliation Mrs. 
Becky and Sarah Tutt took place at the wren’s nest. Mrs. Becky had 
heard of the nest from the reformed Tommy, and walked down to 
verify the information before taking the car. Mrs. Sarah, quite 
inadvertently, came to the same point for the purpose of 
taking the car. She arrived while Mrs. Becky was looking 
in the letter-box and smiling, and ready to ignore her 
sister-in-law as usual. Becky looked up and before she 


‘prospects and plans of her neighbors. 


- bosom. 


could catch herself (as she said) cried, “Sarah, I just wish you'd come 
here and look at this. Isn't it the dearest thing in the world?" Sarah 
went forward wondering, looked at the cunning nest and the beautiful 
eggs, and then at her enemy, saying, “Оһ, Becky! isn't it delicious!” 
Then the two smiled. at each other, and, suddenly Becky, the 
youngest and the most. sentimental, began to cry a little, just 
a tiny little bit, saying, "Sarah, it's awful the way we go on; let's be 
friends again; I've said some hard things about you, but you must forgive 
me; I didn't really believe a thing I said." 
swallowing her Adam's apple with а gulp, remarked, “If you can forgive 
me for what I've said about you, Becky, I certainly can forgive you for 
anything you've said about me." And then they kissed, and began to 
admire each other's clothes, with what earnestness the Farmer is willing 
to leave the uninitiated to guess. 

But it must not be supposed that one small wren's nest, powerful as 
it was, could be expected to diffuse sweetness and light over the whole 
community. No; it only affected those who came within the sphere of its 
influence. The Farmer could never get an opportunity to show it to Mr. 
Dapple, who sometimes comes home in his cups; nor did Mrs. Tittle ever 
have the privilege of peeping into the letter-box. And perhaps it is better 
so. The effect on Dapple may have been so overpowering as to demand 
a renewal of his stimulant; and.as for Mrs. Tittle, the Farmer, for one, 
would feel himself ill at ease in her company if she failed to amuse him 
with some harmless invention in regard to the condition, circumstances, 
There is a certain ease, fluency, 
a:d originality in her recitals that almost lift gossip to the dignity of an 
art. Nevertheless, the wren's nest in that public place certainly had an 
effect on those who were privy to its existence. If only for a fleeting 
fortnight, it chastened, subdued and changed the impulses of those who 
were fortunate to participate in the secret; it took them out of themselves, 
and brought home. to them a small portion of the sweetness that life dis- 
tills for those who can, without affectation, get close to Nature. 

Ethel B. was very much interested in the wren's nest, and in the 
brooding mother. Тһе spectacle made some sort of delicate appeal to her 
instinct of motherhood, and she hovered lightly about tlic old letter-box 
until the Farmer was afraid she would interfere with the natural desire 
of little Mrs. Jenny to release her family from their fragile prisons. 
Being practically a member of the household, for she was in and out 
twenty times a day, she had every opportunity to investigate, admire and 
exclaim. To say that she did this to perfection is only to say that she 
was a very charming girl—light-hearted, and yet with a serious turn; 
full of frolic, and yet not too gay to carry a very tender heart in her 
The Farmer observed that as soon as Ethel began to take an 
interest in the wren’s nest, John Dumpling became enthusiastic about it. 
He came every afternoon to inquire about it, and, if Ethel was absent, 
as she usually was, he remained to inquire. 

The Farmer mentioned the fact somewhat lightly to Sophia, who at 
once wanted to know if he had a copyright on that sort of thing. “On 
what sort of thing?" he asked. "Why, on wren’s nests,’ she replied. 
"By no means," he retorted, "but why should John Dumpling be a 
heathen one day, and a lover of birds the next?" Whereupon Sophia 
remarked that only a miracle could make a blind man see. Тһе Farmer 
can tell you that when a middle-aged woman is trying to make a match 
between two young people, she is no more amenable to reason than a 
setting-hen. He had intended to comment humorously on Sophia's remark, 
but at that very moment, Ethel came running into the house as though a 
cow were at her heels. "Why, what in the world!" the Farmer cried. 
"Mr. Dumpling," Ethel answered, "is coming up the terraces, and my 
hair looks like a bird's nest!" “You couldn't please John Dumpling 
better," the Farmer suggested, "for of late he has grown remarkably 
fond of bird's-nests." But the young woman flirted into a bed-room and 
closed the door behind her. When she eame out, she was very much 
surprised to see Mr. Dumpling. And fPeally, now, didn't she see him 
going along a cross-street next to that on which he lives? "The Farmer 
hopes that these harmless fibs are not placed on record against Ethel's 
delightful sex. 


In response to which, Sarah, 


ж 


By ruis TIME the two were sitting оп the veranda, and John Dump- 
ling was explaining, with a heightened color in his face— which was 
naturally too pink to suit the Farmer—that he had fully intended to go 
straight on home, but he happened to remember the wren's nest, and con- 
"John 


Dumpling," said the Farmer, "when did you discover your interest in 


cluded to come by and see what progress had been made. 


ornithology?” Тһе tone in which the question was asked was somewhat 


severe. Mr. Dumpling squirmed about in his chair, and moved his feet 


awkwardly. “Why, my grandfather," he replied, “had a fine set of 
Audubon’s works. They were said to be worth some three hundred dol- 
lars." Thereupon, a painful silence ensued—a silence that was broken 
by a remark on the part of John Dumpling that he had seen the Farmer 
in a gunshop one day recently. His tone implied that he would 

like very much to know why a man of peace and a lover of birds 

should be doing in a gunshop in this enlightened age. 
"Yes," said the Farmer, “тау great grandfather carried a 
gun in the Revolutionary war.” John Dumpling 
blushed and laughed, while Ethel looked from one to 
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the other with such candid astonishment that I could but give John's 
tenor giggle a baritone accompaniment. 

"What is the joke?" the poor child asked in some perplexity. 
"Birds'-nests," replied the Farmer. Instinctively Ethel put her hand to 
her hair, and the gesture was too much for the promoter of the Snap-Bean 
Farm. He was obliged to leave the pair in peaceful possession of the 
veranda. Nor was his absence a deprivation to them, for, presently, he 
heard them talking in a free and confidential manner, and their conversa- 
tion was punctuated by Ethel's soft laughter, which betrayed a mixture 
of pleasure and embarrassment. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Jimmy and Mrs. Jenny Wren paid not the 
least attention to such developments as expectation would associate with 
John Dumpling's sudden and widespread interest in ornithology. Jimmy 
and Jenny had presented the type—the modern instance—and this left 
them free to attend strictly to their own affairs. In due time, five young 
wrens took the place of the eggs, and they were such preposterous сатіса- 
tures of the wren family that not even Sophia (who had a wonderful knack 
at discovering parental resemblances in babies which по one else would 
suspect) could point her finger at any one of the young birds and say it 
"favored" its pa, or, at another, and say that it was the very spit and 
image of its ma. "The truth is, the young birds were nothing but little 
gobs of yellow fat, with a small tuft of shadowy down here and there. 

A touch of the finger on the box was to them a signal for refresh- 
ments, and, instantly five wabbling heads would be upreared, and five 
expansive yellow mouths would open, ready to receive such small contri- 
butions as came their way. Their general condition of helplessness was 
a direct call to the conscience, a mute appeal to the sensibilities. This 
new development the Farmer hastened to make known to John Dump- 
ling and Ethel B., whom he found sitting quietly on the side of the 
veranda least open to public inspection. Ethel was for seeing this extraor- 
dinary sight at once, but the Farmer is of the opinion:'that John Dump- 
ling inwardly resented the interruption. He was very comfortable where 
he was, and though he came with us it was with no good grace. Ethel’s 
delight at the unusual spectacle was charming because it was genuine. 
Her eyes sparkled, and the warm color played in her cheeks, a rosy 
reflection of a tender heart. John Dumpling made a blundering pretence 
of admiration, but it could be seen that his whole interest was centered in 
Ethel; and his selfishness was of a character so sordid and benumbing 
that he failed to thank the Farmer, even by so much as a gesture, for an 
episode in which he had an opportunity of beholding the young woman 
at a moment when innocent enthusiasm and artless sympathy had moved 
and warmed her natural charms of face and form and gesture to such a 
pitch of beauty that, for a little while (or so it seemed to the Farmer) 
she stood transformed. And though all Dumpling's eyes were for her, 
he failed to show by even so much as a quick-drawn breath that he appre- 
ciated the subtile and fleeting change that came over her. But what would 
you have? John Dumpling, though a man grown, and somewhat above 
the average, is nothing but a moon-calf where Ethel B. is concerned. 
The Farmer should have remembered this, but his inappreciation of the 
finer fibre of the girl's character was undoubtedly vexing. 


“And now, John Dumpling,” said the Farmer, “since the example is 
before you, may I ask when do you propose to go into the busi- 
ness of housekeeping?" The young fellow shut the lid of the 
letter-box with a bang. He blushed and then he laughed. 
"Why, that," he said, "is er-er-a leading question." His 
stammer was something new. "I think," remarked 
Ethel, “that there will be rain to-morrow.” “It cer- 
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tainly looks that way now," exclaimed John Dumpling, with an emphasis 
out of all proportion to the matter, considering that there was only one 
little cloud in the sky, no bigger than a man's hand. "What do you 
think, Uncle Cephas?" Ethel inquired sweetly, though it seemed that she 
was ready to laugh. “I agree with Polonius Dumpling,” replied the 
Farmer. “There is not a cloud in the sky, save one little one, but if you 
say there are two, why, yonder's the other one; and if a cloud can be 
summoned so easily, there is no reason why it should not dissolve in 
rain at your pleasure. 
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А LITTLE LATER, when we returned to the house, John Dumpling took | 
the Farmer aside. His mouth was drawn, and he twisted his arms ner- 
vously and awkwardly. “І know you're a good friend of mine," he 
remarked, “but if you keep on you'll get me into a mischief of a fix, pres- 
ently." He could talk smartly enough to the Farmer, but his fluency took 
flight when Ethel was in hearing. “How?” the Farmer inquired. “Why, 
you'll make me ridiculous," John Dumpling explained, “апа then my goose 
will be cooked. I’ve heard all my life—” "You've heard nonsense, John 
Dumpling,” the Farmer replied. “No one in this world can make a man 
ridiculous but himself; and if a woman, young or old, really loves him, 
she'll never think that he’s ridiculous. All her friends and acquaintances, 
to the extent of the earth’s population, may tell her so, and prove it, but 
she'll never believe it." He brightened up a little at this, but just at this 
moment, Ethel’s joyous, ringing laughter sounded through the long hall- 
way and his face fell again. "'She's laughing at me at this moment," he 
remarked ruefully. 


"There's another thing I'd like to call your attention to, John 
Dumpling," said the Farmer. “Хо woman that the sun ever shone on 
ever did or ever will laugh heartily at a man unless she is interested 
in him. Where interest is lacking, indifference or contempt may come 
into play, but hearty laughter never." “Well, they're a mighty queer 
lot, and I wish to goodness I could understand them," he sighed. 
"If that's the game," said the Farmer, “why not wish you were 
as old as Methuselah, and as wise as Solomon? One wish will do 
you as much good as another." 


The Farmer hesitates to say how rapidly the little wrens developed. 
In the course of three days, they had their pin-feathers, and their little 
bob-tails were sticking almost perpendicularly in the air. In three or four 
more days, they were able to scramble from the nest and sit shrinking in 
the dark corners when the lid of the old letter-box was lifted. On the 
eighth day, according to the Farmer's count, though he'll not vouch for 
its accuracy, they were out of the box and gone. At first, nothing would. 
convince the Farmer that Trilby, the house-cat, had not discovered the 
nest and made way with the young birds, but, a little later he discovered 
them hiding in a hedge of woodbine not far away. They were not able, 
as yet, to fly far, but they could fly well enough to avoid the pursuit of 
their natural enemies. Тһе Farmer wished them good luck, and regretted 
that he couldn't thank them for the pleasure they had afforded him, nor 
congratulate them on the reforms they had wrought in the immediate 
neighborhood. The gate and the fence have been removed, but the old 
letter-box is tacked to a cedar tree on the front terrace. Little 
does it seem that this rickety affair had been the site and scene 
of a veritable miracle. The Snap-Bean Farm still retains 
its name, but since the wrens made their home in the old 
Желе letter-box, the house and lawn have been known as 
“Тһе Sign of the Wren's Nest." 


The Popular Game 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Ld 

UNTING THE POLE is a good game, and has amused many energetic 

H but unscientific gentlemen, and several rich but ignorant 
syndicates. No one has ever yet won the game, and no one ever 
will; because to win is a physical impossibility. 

The truth of the matter is that Reaching the Pole is a paradox; a 
contradiction of terms. For when a man reaches the Pole, he will not 
be there! 

As we know, the earth is whirling around on its axis at the rate of a 
thousand miles per hour, which is a fairly rapid pace. If it could be 
arrested for speeding, and stopped suddenly, everybody would, of course, 
fly off into space. The intelligent recognition of this fact proves how 
illogical is the idea of reaching the Pole. 

Even though you are not of a scientific mind, think of this matter 
seriously for a moment. 

A man standing on the Equator is moving around at the rate of a 
thousand miles per hour. That is, his feet are going at that rate, but his 
his head goes a trifle faster. 

If the globe suddenly stopped revolving, he, being so accustomed to 
the rapid motion, would by reason of inertia, fly off into space in a direc- 
tion opposite to that toward which he has been going. "Therefore, since 
the earth revolves from west to east, he would be flung toward the east, 
and would whiz through space at a starting speed of a thousand miles an 
hour. This speed would probably diminish gradually, but that wouldn't 
matter much to the man. As is well known, the motion of the earth is 


slower as the parallels of latitude recede from the Equator; at the Arctic 
Circle the surface of the globe creeps languidly, and at the Pole itself 
there is no motion whatever. 

It is not difficult then for a rational mind to grasp the situation. 
Were a man, who at the Equator has contracted the habit of continuously 
moving through space at the thousand-mile-an-hour rate, suddenly trans- 
ported to the stationary Pole, the sensation would be precisely the same 
as if the Equator had stopped moving. The logical result of this would 
be that inertia would cause the man to move in the direction opposite to 
customary route. But since at the Pole there is no east or west, the 
scientific consequence would be that the man standing on the Pole would 
spin around like a top, with a motion the reverse of his previous move- 
ment around with the world. 

This is not theory, but incontrovertible fact, and the only uncertainty 
is whether the man spinning round somewhat faster than an electric fan, 
would necessarily bore a hole in the earth, and disappear that way, or be 
shot off the earth, still spinning. In view of these self-evident and inevi- 
table conclusions, it does seem strange that presumably scientific men should 
strive to attain the unattainable. Indeed we are forced to the conclusion 
that the Polar Expeditions are fakes, and are merely excursions for the 
recreation, glory or other emolument of the so-called explorers. 

Another conclusion forced upon us is the probability that many 
explorers who are looked upon as lost, in reality reached the Pole and 
suffered the consequences. 


In The Silences 


great silences that held their habita- 

tions unassailed. They were the 
Silence of the deep of the lake, the silence of the 
dark heart of the cedar swamp, and the silence 
of the upper air, high above the splintered peak of 
the mountain. 

To this immeasurable quiet of upper air but 
one of all the earth sounds could come. That one 
sound was of such quality that it seemed rather to 
intensify the silence than disturb it. It was so abso- 
lutely alone, so naked of all that murmurous back- 
ground which sustains yet obscures the individual 
sounds of earth's surface, that it served merely as 
an accent to the silence. It was the fine, vibrant 
hiss of the smitten air against the tense feathers 
of the soaring eagle. 


I the ancient wild there were three 


Through the immense, unclouded solitude the 
eagle swung majestically in a great circle. At one 
point in the vast, deliberate swing he was directly 
above the bald, deep-riven peak of granite upthrust 
from its mantling forest of firs,—directly above it, 
at a height of not more than a few hundred feet. 
The rest of his course took him far out over the 
soundless spaces of the landscape, which formed 
an enormous bowl rimmed by the turquoise horizon. 
Te bowl was all a many-shaded  green,— stains 
of the light green of birch and poplar blending with 
the austere green-black of fir, cedar and hemlock. 
Here and there through the dense color gleamed 
sharply the loops and coils of three water-courses; 
and at the center of the bowl, glowing in the trans- 
parent brilliancy of the northern day, shone the 
clear mirror of the lake. At that point of his aerial 
path when the eagle swung furthest from the peak 
he hung straight over the middle of the lake and 
looked down into its depths. 

Though no lightest breath was astir far down on 
the lake surface, and not a tree-top swayed in the 
forest, up here where the eagle was soaring streamed 
a viewless and soundless wind. So it came about 
that at some portions of his swing the eagle's wide, 
apparently moveless wings would tilt a little, 
careening ever so slightly; and their tense-webbed 
feathers would set themselves at a delicately differ- 
ent angle to the air-current. When this took place, 
there would be a different note in that strange 
whisper. The vibrant hiss would change to a faint, 
ghostly humming, which again would fade away as 
the rigid feathers readjusted themselves to another 
point of the gigantic curve. 

Over the soaring black wings the intense sap- 
phire of the zenith thrilled and melted; but the 
eyes of the eagle were not directed upward, since 
there was nothing above him but sky, and air, and 
the infinitude of silence. As he swung, his gleam- 
ing, snow white head and neck were stretched down- 
ward toward the earth. His fierce yellow eyes, 
unwavering, brilliant and clear like crystal, deep set 
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beneath straight, overhanging brows, searched · the 
far panorama with an incredibly piercing gaze. At 
such a distance that the most penetrating human 
eye 一 the eye of a sailor, a plains’ ranger, a back- 
woods’ huntsman, or an enumerator of the stars,— 
could not discern him in his soundless altitude, 
he could mark the fall of a leaf or the scurry of 
a mouse in the sedge-grass. 

Though the range of his marvellous vision was 
so vast, the eagle could not see beneath the sur- 
face of the lake except when he soared straight over 
it. At one point in his course the baffling reflec- 
tions of the surface vanished, and his gaze pierced 
to the bottom. But from all other points the lake 
presented to him either a mirror of stainless blue, 
or a dazzling shield of bright steel. For an hour or 
more, on wide, untiring wings, the great bird sailed 
and watched. “Тһе furtive life of the wilderness, all 
unaware of that high impending doom, revealed 
itself to him, yet he saw nothing to draw him out 
of the realm of silence. 


Except for that mysterious whisper of the smit- 
ten air in his own wings, it was to the eagle as if 
all the action and movements of earth had been 
struck dumb. Once he saw a black cow-moose, tor- 
mented with flies, lurch out madly from the thickets 
and plunge wallowing into the lake. High splashed 
and flashed the water about her floundering bulk; 
but not a whisper of it came up to him. Once he 
saw a pair of swimming loons stretching their 
neck alternately as high as they could above 
the water, and opening wide their straight, sharp 
beaks. He well knew the strident, wild cries with 
which they were answering each other, setting loose 
a rout of crazy echoes all up and down the shores. 
But not a ghost of an echo reached him. It was all 
dumb show. And once, on the lower slope of the 
mountain, an ancient fir-tree, its foothold on the 
rocks worn away by frost and flood of countless 
seasons, fell into the ravine. He saw the mighty 
downward sweep and plunge, the convulsion of 
branches below; but of the sullen roar that startled 
the mountain side no faintest sound arose to him. 

At last as he was wheeling over the center of 
the lake, his inescapable eye saw something which 
interested him. His great wings flapped heavily, 
checking his course. He tipped suddenly, half shut 
his wings, and shot straight downward perhaps a 
thousand feet. Неге he stopped his descent with a 
sharp upward turn which made the wind whistle 
harshly in his wings. And here he hung, hovering, 
watching, waiting for the opportunity that now 
seemed close at hand. 

II. 


In the heart of the cedar swamp the silence 
was thick, brooding, and imperishable. One felt 
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By CHAR LES G. D. ROBERTS Ў that if ever any wandering sound, any 


lost bird-cry or call of wayfaring beast, 

should drop into it, the intruding voice 
would be straightway engulfed, smothered and for- 
gotten. 


The ground beneath the stiff branches and 
between the grey, ragged, twisted trunks was gro- 
tesquely humped with moss-grown roots and pitted 
with pools of black water. Here and there amid 
the heavy moss, fat fungoid growths thrust up their 
heads, dead white, or cold red, or pink, or spotted 
orange. Тһе few scattered herbs that flourished 
among the humped roots and dangerous pools were 
solitary in habit, broad of leaf, tall and succulent 
of stalk. Not one of them bore any gay or per- 
fumed blossom, to lure into the swamp the bright- 
ness of a butterfly or the homely humming of wild 
bees. 


The only bird that habitually endured the still- 
ness and the gloom of the cedar swamp was a 
shadowy, silent, elusive little nuthatch, which spent 
its time slipping up and down the ragged trunks, 
uttering at wide intervals its faint, brief note. So 
furtive a being, and so shy and ‘rare a voice, only 
made the silence more impressive, the solitude more 
profound. 

A great black bulk, moving noiselessly as a shadow 
hither and thither among the shadows, seemed the 
spirit of the swamp made palpable. The old bear, 
having learned that certain of the big toadstools 
growing in the swamp were very good to eat, had 
taken to haunting the silence of the glooms in the 
season when the fungoids flourished. Тһе solitude 
and the stillness suited his morose temper; and for 
all his seeming awkwardness he moved as delicately 
as a cat. His great sharp-clawed feet seemed shod 
with velvet, and never a twig snapped under his 
stealthy tread. It was not through fear that he 
went thus softly, for he feared no creature of the 
wilderness. But the heavy silence was attuned to 
his mood; and besides, he never knew when he might 
surprise some mouse, water-rat, or mink that would 
furnish variety to his toadstool diet. 

Such a fortunate surprise, however, could befall 
him but seldom in the empty solitude of the 
swamp. So it happened, one day when he tired 
of the fat, insipid fungoids, his thought turned 
to the lake on whose shores he had sometimes 
found dead fish. He remembered, with  water- 
ing chops, that he had even once or twice been 
able to catch live fish, close in shore, by lying 
іп wait for them, with exhaustless patience, and 
scooping them up at last with a lightning sweep of 
the paw. Ignoring the toadstools, he turned straight 
south, and made his way toward the lake. He trav- 
elled swiftly, winding this way and that between the 
green, humped roots, the grey trunks, and the black 
water-pits. But swiftly as he went, his movement 
left no trail of sound behind it. А shadow could 


In the iron clutch of his talons writhed the great trout, its tail thrashing spasmodically 
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not have moved more noiselessly. It 
was as if the age-old silence simply, 
seized and folded away forever the 
impact of his great foot-falls on the 
moss. When at length he caught the 
flash of the bright water ahead of him 
through the trees, he moved even more 
eautiously, so extreme was his circum- 
spection. Reaching the edge of the cedar 
growth he slipped unseen into a thicket 
of red willows which afforded a con- 
venient ambush, and peered out warily 
to assure himself as to what might be 
going on around the shores. For a long 
while he crouched there as moveless as 
a stone, that if by mischance his coming 
had given alarm to any of the wilder- 
ness folk, suspicion might have time to 
die away. 
ПІ. 

In the mid deep of the lake the silence 
was absolute. There was no hiss of 
tense feathers to accentuate it, as in 
the upper vast of air. There was no 
fading and elusive bird note to measure 
it by, as in the gloom of the cedar 
swamp. Down in the gold-brown glim- 
mer the fine silt lay unstirred on the 
stones. 'There was no movement, except 
the delicate, almost imperceptible wav- 
ing of the great trout's colored fins. 

In the shallower water along the 
edges of the lake there was always a 
faint confusion of small sounds. "Тһе 
slow breathing of the lake, as it were, 
kept up a rythmic, almost invisible 
motion among the smaller pebbles, mak- 
ing a crisp whisper which the water 
carried far beneath the surface while 
it could not be heard at all in the air 
above. But none of this stir reached 
the silent deeps where the big trout, 
morose and enamored of his solitude, 
lay lazily opening and shutting his 
crimson gills. 

Because the water of the lake was 
dark—amber-tinted from the swamps 
about its shores,—the colors of the trout 
were dark, strong, and vivid. His 
strangely patterned back was almost 
black, yet brilliant, like some kind of 
Damascund steel. His belly was bright 
pink. His sides had a purplish hue, on 
which the rows of intense vermilion 
spots stood out almost incongruously. 
His fins were as gaudy as the petals of 
some red-and-white flower. 

The trout was staring upward with 
his blank, lidless eyes. He was hun- 
gry,—and he felt that it was from that 
direction that food was like to come to 
him most easily. Smaller fish had 
learned, from the fate of so many of 
their fellows, to shun the haunted still- 
ness of this mid-lake depth; and the big 
trout was growing tired of caddis bait 
and such small game. 

The surface of the lake, as he looked 
up at it, presented to him a sort of 
semi-transparent mirror, thronged with 
reflections, yet allowing the sky over- 
head, and the shadows of many dancing 
insects, to show through. If a swallow, 
for instance, or a low-winging snipe, 
flew over, the trout could see not only 
the bird itself, and the shadow of the 
bird on the bottom, but also a dim 
swift-moving reflection of the shadow, 
on the silvery mirror above. If a swal- 
low’s wing tip flicked the surface, send- 
ing down a bright little jet of bubbles, 
these bubbles would also double them- 
selves in reflections as they darted up 
again and vanished in the mirroring 
ripples. 


All this, however, was of little inter- 
est to the hungry trout, till he caught 
sight of a large butterfly zigzagging 
languidly close above the’ water. Its 
flight was so feeble that the big fish's 
expectations were aroused. Slowly he 
darted upwards, to be on hand for 
whatever favor fortune might have in 
store for him. 

As he swam up out of the gloom, 
the butterfly flickered above him, and 
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He hung straight over the lake 


and looked down 
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its big shadow danced along the bot- 
tom beside his own. A small beetle, 
its wings all outspread, struck the sur- 
face violently, close by, shattering the 
mirror for a second, then starting а 
series of tiny ripples. Тһе big trout 
paid no heed to the convulsive gyra- 
tions of the beetle. He was wholly 
intent upon the butterfly, whose falter- 
ing flight drooped ever nearer and 
nearer to the shining flood. At last, 
the splendid painted wings failed to 
flutter; and lightly, softly, like a leaf, 
the gorgeous insect sank upon the 
water, hardly marring the surface. 
Without a struggle, without even a 
quiver, they rested,—for perhaps a sec- 
ond. ‘Then, there was a heavy boil in 
the water immediately beneath. A pair 
of black jaws opened. The dead but- 
terfly was sucked down. With a wan- 
ton flick of his broad, powerful tail, 
just above the surface, the big trout 
turned to sink back into the watery 
silence with his spoils. 


IV. 


There was a harsh, strong hissing in 
the air, and a dark body fell out of 
the sky. Fell? Rather it seemed to 
have been shot downwards from a cata- 
pult. No mere falling could be so 
swift as that sheer yet governed des- 
cent. Just at the surface of the water 
the wedge of the eagle's body turned, 
his snow-white head and neck bent 
upwards, his broad wings spread, and 
beat heavily. Іп spite of the terrific 
force of his descent, his body did not 
go wholly under water; but the water 
splashed high and white about him. 
Тһе next instant he rose clear, flapping 
ponderously. In the iron clutch of his 
talons writhed the great trout, gripped 
behind the head and by the middle of 
the back, its tail thrashing spasmodi- 
cally. қ 
Never before had this fierce апа 
majestic visitant from the upper silence 
fallen upon so difficult a prey. Its 
weight, alone, was all that his mighty 
wings could lift; and its vehement 
writhings were so full of energy that 
it was all he could do to hold it. With 
his most strenuous flapping, he could 
hardly lift the victim clear of the water. 
To bear it off to his lonely rock-ledge 
on the peak was impossible. After a 
few moments of laborious indecision he 
beat his way heavily toward shore. 
Nowhere, up and down the beach, in 
the thickets, or in the dark corridors 
of the forest, could his piercing eyes 
detect any foe. The nearest point of 
land was a narrow ribbon of clean white 
rock with a screen of Indian willow 
close behind it. This point he made 
for. A few feet above the water's edge 
he alighted. For a moment he stood 
haughtily, his hard, implacable yellow 
eyes challenging the wilderness. Then, 
his  snake-like white head stooped 
quickly forward, and his powerful beak 
bit clear through to the victim’s back- 
bone, a little behind the spot where it 
joined the neck. The trout’s body stif- 
fened straight out, with a strong shud- 
der, then lay limp and still. Very 
deliberately, as if scorning to display 
his hunger, the royal bird began to 
make his meal. 


But one palpitating morsel had gone 
down his outstretched, snowy throat, 
when it seemed to him that a leaf whis- 
pered in the willow thicket behind him. 
There was no air stirring, so why 
should a leaf whisper? His claws 
relaxed their grip upon the prey; his 
wings shot out and gave one powerful 
flap; he bounced lightly upward and 
aside. At the same moment a black 
bulk burst out from the willow thicket, 
and a great black paw smote at him 
savagely. 

The eagle had sprung aside just in 
time. Had that terrific buffet fairly 
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reached him, never again would he have mounted 
to his aerial haunts of silence. But as it was, the 
sweep of the black paw just touched the bird's 
tail. Two or three dark, regal feathers fluttered 
to the ground. His spacious pinions caught the 
air and he winnowed out a few feet over the water. 
The bear, content at having captured the prize, 
paid no more attention to him, but greedily fell 
upon the prey. 

Ordinarily, ап eagle would no more think of 
interfering with a bear than of assailing a granite 
boulder. But in this case the aggravation was 
unprecedented. Never before had the "King of 
the Air" known what it was to have his lawful 
prey and hard-won spoils snatched. from him. 
With a sudden sharp yelp of rage he whirled, shot 
upward, and swooped, with a twang of stiff-set 
feathers, straight at his adversary's head. Totally 
unprepared for such a daring assault, the bear 
could not ward it off. Several red gashes on his 
head showed where those knife-like talons had 
struck. “Wah!” he bawled, half rising on his 
haunches while the eagle swooping upward out of 
reach, swung round and hovered as if about to 
repeat the attack. 


As the bear crouched, half sitting, one paw 
on the mangled prey, the other uplifted in readiness 
for stroke or parry, the furious bird hesitated. He 
knew the full menace of that massive upraised paw, 
which, clumsy though it looked, could strike as 
swiftly as the darting head of a snake. For all his 
rage, he had no mind to risk a maimed wing. In 
a second or two he swooped again, this time as if 
to catch the foe in the back; but he took care not 
to come too close. Тһе bear whirled on his 
haunches, and struck viciously; but his claws met 
nothing but empty air, while a stiff wing tip brushed 
smartingly across his eyes. 

Again, and yet again, the eagle swooped, never 
coming quite within reach. Again and yet again 
the bear, boiling with embarrassed fury, whirled 
and struck, but in vain. He struck nothing more 


"tangible than air. The sharp indignant yelps of 


the great bird flapping close above him were a 
defiance which he could not answer. He had the 
prize, but he could not enjoy it. For a few 


moments he hesitated. Then doggedly he crouched 


down, with his head partly shielded between his 
forepaws, and fell to eating hurriedly. Before he 
could fairly swallow one fhouthful, again the air 


hissed ominously in his ears, and those clutching 
talons tore at his neck. With a roar of pain, and 
wrath, and discomfiture, he snatched the prey up 
in his jaws, and plunged into the thicket with his 
head well down between his legs. As he vanished 
the implacable talons struck once more, ripping 
red furrows in the black fur of his rump. 

Smarting, and grumbling heavily, the bear lay 
down in the heart of the willow thicket, and finished 
devouring the great trout. Still yelping, the eagle 
circled above the  thicket. Through the leafy 
branches he could see the black form of his adver- 
sary; but into the thicket he dared not swoop lest 
he should be caught at a disadvantage there. For 
a long time he circled, hoping that his enemy would 
come out and give him another opportunity of ven- 
geance. 

Then seeing that the bear lay motionless, 
apparently asleep, his rage wore itself out. Higher 
he whirled, and yet higher, while the wary beast in 
the thicket watched patiently for his going. Then 
suddenly he changed his course. With long, splen- 
did sweep of wing he made off in direct flight, 
slanting swiftly upward toward the blue silence 
above the peak. 


The Water-Witch 


66 ұ5 YOU DER DOCTOR? Come right 
іп dis way." Mam Tildy threw open 
the door with the air of a proprietor. 


By MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN 


thoroughly out of sorts over this mishap 
"which meant the delay of an important 
operation in which he was to be assisted by 


“Marse George done had ег passle er doctors one time ап” er nuther ter see what 
ails Charlie's in'ards, an’ I kin tell you right now dat onless he quits eatin’ acorns, 
an’ green goobers an’ raw squinces, an’ green sugar-cane an’ green wa'nuts an’ 
one thing an’ er nuther he sho is gwine ter keep right on havin’ de ol’ fashion 


belly-ache. "Taint no 'rependus' nothin. Dat what I say "bout tryin’ ter raise 


motherless chillun. Marse George ought ter go an’ git mar'ied аріп. А good, 
stout, able-bodied step-mammy, an' a leetle more hickery ile 'd cure Charlie 
quicker den all de pillpushers in Jefferson County." j d 

Fifteen minutes later Dr. Morgan again stood at the front door of Mr. Jas- 
per’s pretty red cottage, a discomfited expression upon his. countenance; | Mam 
Tildy was still by his side. . - y 

“Whar your horse? Dat sho is de question.. Whar is he? I tolé ‘dat “bad 
Aileen when she rid off on him while you was in der house dat you was likely ter 
git through with Charlie's ailments "fore she git back; but she jes shuck her han' 
in de sassy way she got ап” said “5о long Mam’ Til, ап” out she lit. I’m mighty 
sorry Doctor, dat Marse George is over.at der mines on ole Sal. Ef hit warn't 
for dat you could ride her back ter town. Is you in er big hurry?" 

The old negress showed -real solicitude and a fine sort of responsibility. 
“How long she gwine ter stay?" . A light broke over the dark old ^ - 
face, and her fat sides shook with laughter. 

“Now you sholy don't know dat gal. Dat's so: you aint never 
seed "er. Don't nobody. know what she gwine ter do ’ceptin’ der 
good Lord, an’ ef He know He aint gwine ter 'nounce His pinion, 
'kase He know Aileen liable ter change her min" at der las' minit, 
an' den whar He be?" íl x. 

“Which way she go? Down der road t'wards town, "bout er 
half mile ter Marse Alex Stephens' house. 

“You see hit's dis way: Marse. Alex "lows ter have "im er 
new well dug, ап” dis mornin’ ole Sambo Loftin, дег well- 
digger, drap in ter our kitchen ter drink up der coffee offen 
der secon’ bilin’, an’ I ax 'im whar he gwine. He say ter 
Marse Alex Stephens’ house ter dig іт er new well. 

Den I say ‘you ought 'er git Miss Aileen ter fin’ der 
water vein fer you.’ 

**How dat? says he. 

“Why, she's "er water-witch, says I. 

**Er whut?’ says he. - 

“Ег water-witch," says I. 

* *"Whut's dat?’ says he. 

“Why er water-witch is er purson whut's 
bornd feet foremos', says I, ‘an’ all деу got ter j 
do ter fin’ out whar der water veins is ter take Ў 
ег willer switch ап” hol it in der han's, light, des 
so. Stooping down the old woman picked up a 
twig lying at the doctors feet and with ‘fine 
acting demonstrated her dialogue with the 
well-digger. 

“Bout dat time in comes lil Miss Aileen 
inter der kitchen, an’ hear ole Sambo 'spute my 
word "bout der truf er whut she kin do. So 
dat’s whar she gone now, ter Marse Alex X 
Stephens' house ter locate der well fer ole С > Bs 
Sambo. I reckon ef you're in er hurry dat you'd 
better start on down dat er way. Dat’s whut I 
say “bout raisin’ motherless chilluns. Yes, sir, зис 
Doctor, I sho' will give Charlie dat castor-ile, ап” 
Im gwine ter put a few drops er turpentine in 
hit ter take out der soreness. I speck hit wus 
green water-milluns and cucumbers what done 
hit dis time." 

Dr. Morgan, a busy young practitioner, was 
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"It was bravely done, the valedictory, ! mean" 


several other busy doctors, so he trudged along the rough country road anathe- 
matizing undisciplined boys and girls. : і 
A half-hour's brisk walk brought him to Mr. Stephens’ gate before which 
stood *Old Nick," his own black horse. . His first impulse was quietly to mount 
and ride away, with the hope that this presumptuous, disrespectful, saucy girl 
might feel a pang of remorse, aye even of fear When the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the borrowed horse was discovered. While still uncertain of his course 
of procedure, he heard à concert of laughter issuing from behind the shrubbery 
in the rear of the house. Moved by contending emotions, Doctor Morgan noise- 
lessly made his way thither. Peering around a lilac bush, he saw the Stephens’ 
family group,-and~in their midst a figure upon which all eyes were bent—the 
mystic little water-witch, , Morgan. too looked- hard at her. What he saw was 
a slip of a дігі іп her first teens, agile, slender, swaying. Out of a delicate face 
overcast with a moon plant pallor, blazed a pair of sparkling black eyes. A 
tousle of black curls fell over her'shoulders and about her face, and her poppy- 
red lips were half parted and a-tremor with excitement. She stood lightly upon 
а pair of ridiculouslv little feet, which were shod with incongruous elegance, and 
held loosely in her slim pale hands the willow wand which even as he watched 
began slowly-to twist ‘and writhe and turn in her slack grasp. 
With a. dramatic toss of her head, a defiant stamp of her 
foot; and an impulsive gesture of vindication she sprang forward, 
and “swish” went the switch across Sambo's shoulders. 
."Now PH teach- you how to call my mammy a liar!" 
Like another Atalanta she bounded forward, making with 
full speed: towards “Old Nick.” -Just as she came past the lilac 
bush, Doctor Morgan sprang forward and she ran violently into 
his outstretched arms. : 
“Horse. thieves must pay a penalty, must they not, my 
dady?” Er 
~ “Swish!” went the willow wand with а self-defending 
impulse, and а -white whelk stood out across the man’s 
flushed cheek. 
She had not cried; out. Now she did not speak. 
Only those blazing black eyes flashed sparks into his. 
Unflinchingly she gave him stare for stare, for a long 
moment, and then a deeper pallor overspread her 
— face, shadows appeared beneath her eyes, her 
glances fell her hands, held vice-like in his, 
trembled, and she became a limp, docile little 
figure to touch one'* pity. He had not known 
whether to scold, to tease, or to forgive. Sud- 
denly, her defiance gone, he felt only an impulse 
to protect. Her changed mood, so sudden, so 
complete, stirred his imagination. Of late he 
had been studying much about hypnotism, and 
its value in therapeutics. While he had looked 


€x in the girl's eyes, his will pitted against her 
hs will, might she not have fallen under his hyp- 
1 Ж notic influence? True, he had not previously 
= had pronounced success with his subjects, but 

suddenly he felt convinced that the little run- 

ier away was hypnotized. Acting upon this belief, 


he led her gently, unresistingly, toward . the 
S horse, and lifted her to the saddle. Placing 
27 her listless hands upon the pommel, he said 
- гав with quiet command: “Hold on." 


Walking beside the horse, he wondered how 
long the spell would last, and if, too, he would 
be able to exercise it at will. He felt a trifle 
nervous at this thought. 

Again and again he stole side-long glances 
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*She has accepted me! 
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at the girl Her quiescence was almost trance-like; she was pale with expres- 
sionless features, and her gaze was fixed and vacant. ; 


Now they were in a shaded little dell. А rabbit shyly ran across their | 


path. Old Nick shied. Aileen fell forward, well nigh unhorsed, but Morgan, 
ready at hand, steadied her. 


Not being satisfied with his explorations across the road, the rabbit darted 
back to his old briar-patch, at which apparition Old Nick again shied. 

Aileen again fell forward, and as rapidly as Morgan could put her to 
rights she would sway to right, or left, or seem in imminent peril of a backward 
somersault. 


Morgan stopped the horse and looked at its rider with serious pertubation. 
"Then suddenly Aileen's solemn countenance was transformed into a mask of 
fun, and a flood of girlish laughter filled the woods. 


“I saw Fowler, the hypnotist, too, Doctor. I saw you there. Charlie and 
I know ell the poses. Don't you think I'm a good subject? But our old turkey 
has а nest right over yonder in that thicket. I’m going to take the eggs out 
with my hands to see if it will break up the nest. Much obliged for the ride, 
Good-bye.” 

Before the astonished hypnotist could recover his wits or his dignity, Aileen’s 
slim figure was swallowed up by the dogwood trees beyond the road. There in 
the sandy road beside Old Nick were some little footprints, childish, impossible 
little footprints. . 

“Poor undisciplined little girl," Morgan sighed sadly as he mounted his 
horse and rode towards the city. 


PARI IL 


Time: Five years later. 


(Fragments of a letter from Doctor Morgan to Miss Aileen Jasper.) 
Birmingham, Ala. June 4th, 19— 
car Little Water-Witch: 

It was bravely done, the valedictory, I mean, and because you were first 
in your class I am sending you, for your very own, our dear "Old Nick." 

And here also is the willow wand with which you struck me that long ago 
Сау when I stood in your path; but you aren't through with me yet; not by a 
very great deal, for I stand again in your path with my arms outstretched, my 
heart open to you, my life at your feet. 5 

During all these years while waiting for you to grow into the very fine 
woman you are, you have held my heart in your hands as you did the willow 

wand, and it has twisted and turned in your light little grasp with the unutter- 


cble fear of being let go........ 
The sweet trinity you are—child, girl, woman; and the goodness of you, 
` the badness of you, the indifference of you, all maddening, maddening to. . . . .. 


..... your lips like the red of the meteor rose and your cheeks like the cream 
of the magnolia bloom, and your eyes like nothing else under heaven, Oh girl, 


oh woman, have pity on 
THE MAN WHO STANDS IN YOUR PATH. 


(Letter: Miss Aileen Jasper to Dr. Minge Morgan.) 
Birmingham, Ala. June 4th, 19— 
pear Old Beau: 


Let me think, let me think! 
The willow wand lies before me 
(on the new desk my step-mother 
gave me because I was *first,") 
and again I see the white whelk 
on your cheek, and Im ashamed, 
oh, so ashamed; but it has taken 
the mulishness of me five years to 
say so. 

I’m thinking too, dear old 
beau, of what a mad gallop my 
life would have been if you had 
not stood in my path, (and "hyp- 
notized" me, ha, ha) and I thank 
you, I thank you. Indeed I do! 

Strange to relate, this isn't 
one bit “sudden.” I’ve known all 
along it would be just this way, 
and if it hadn't been, I would 
want to start all over again from 
the very beginning and be bad, 
badder, baddest! i 

It was to please nobody so 
much as you that I have tried; 
and being sorry about the white 
scar on your face has made me 

d lots of times when I fairly 
yearned to *lam loose." 

Of course I say “yes,” and 
when I see you again, I will kiss 
the cheek I smote, and the other 
one too, if your barber doesn't 
put bay rum on your face, as 
he does papa's; but if he does, 
then one at a time if you please. 

As for *Old Nick," words fail 
me! Come to-morrow and we will 
go horseback to the Country Club. 
As we go clat-clattering down 
Highland Avenue, the girls will 
look out of their windows and 
when they ask me next day whom 
I was with, I shall be very proud 
to say “my fiancé,” for I’m sure 
Im the first to be "asked." 


I can see them now while they 
take in the facts, and I know 
which ones will say I’m too young 
for you, and which that you are 
too old for me, and which will 
kiss me, giggling glad! 

When you come, bring the 
ring,—and let it be big and shiny 
so everybody will see I'm engaged; 
and please don't wear that long 
tail coat. After we get married, 
“I am going to give it to the first 
negro presiding elder that sends 
around notice he's been burnt out. 


DRAWN BY RODENT EDWARDS 


“I'm so tired to-night there isn't any more fight left in me.” 


And speaking of that, I must tell you that of course I never will marry 


' you until I have a more eligible offer, for ГІ not have you saying the rest of 


our lives that you were the best chance I had, and that I was glad to get you. 


Never, never! 
THE WATER-WITCH. 


PART III. 
Time: One year later. 
(Letter: Dr. Morgan to Mr. Ralph Brent.) 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. Ist, 19— 
Dear Brent: 

Somewhat over a year ago I became engaged to the most charming girl in 
the world and naturally I am anxious to close the deal at the earliest possible 
moment. She has all along maintained stoutly that she would never marry me 
until she had a more eligible offer, which of course is a subtle compliment to 


me, as none of the very good ones she has had has been deemed by her my 


superior. This stand on her part is one way of holding me on tenter hooks, and 
also is supposed to serve for her protection in future domestic rows. 

Now, you are the one man that I am willing to grant is really more eligible 
than I am. Truth is, I’ve talked you up mightily with this point in view. 

Come over therefore, Brent, old boy, and spend a fortnight with me. The 
plot you perceive, of course. I am getting a little impatient, so suppose you 


telegraph your reply. 
Yours fraternally, MINGE MORGAN. 


P. S.—I suppose I may as well tell you at once that if you come over here 
and really break up my affairs, ГП kill you of course. | 


(Telegram: Ralph Brent to Minge Morgan.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 3rd, 19— 


Order coffee ani pistols for two: I’m coming. 
BRENT. 


(Note: Sent by special messenger boy. Ralph Brent to Doctor Morgan.) 
Southern Club, Sept. 13th, 19— 
Dear Old Boy: 
She has accepted me!’ What am I to do? Think of Amelia, my dear little 
girl, if this witch of yours should make an announcement. Heavens! Unless 


I hear from you at once you may look for me at the morgue. 
i BRENT. 


(Note: Miss Jasper to Dr. Morgan.) 


Place: The Red Cottage. Sent by Special P. O. Delivery. 

. ‹ Time: Same day. 

Dear Old Beau: 
My, but your friend is charming! I have decided to accept him. Неге is 


your ring. Thanks. Goodbye, 
AILEEN. 


(Telephone: Between Brent and Morgan.) 
Place: Southern Club. Time: Same day. 


“Hello, butler, is Mr. Brent there? Yes, Mr. Ralph Brent of Atlanta. He 
will understand; Dr. Morgan. Hello! Yes, Ralph, I got your note. I also got 
one from Aileen. She sent me back a ring, but Abbott has tested it and says it 
is brass and paste. Yes. She's a little dickens, isn't she? True blue though. 
I have a notion she has suspected our game. She's mighty sharp. Announce- 
ment? Ha, ha, goodness no. 
What? Oh, yes. Who, Mrs. who? 
Said what? Oh, stuff. Come on 
home. Yes. No. Where? Oh, 
yes, ha, ha! Well, so long. Oh, 
.say, Brent, hello: hello! Oh 
pshaw ! 


(Note: Dr. Morgan to Miss Jas- 
per. Special messenger on 
motor-cycle.) 

Time: Late afternoon of same 
day. 

Dear Aileen: 

I dare say you are right. Ralph 
is the best of the bunch. You 
have good taste and excellent 
judgment. Wishing you ail pos- 
sible happiness, I am, 

THE MAN WHO STEPS OUT 
OF YOUR/PATH. 


(Letter: Miss Jasper to Dr. Mor- 
gan. Sent. by hand of Sambo 
on “Old Nick” with instruction 
to lose no time evén if it killed 
the horse and the nigger.) 
Time: Night of Same Day. 

Place: The Red Cottage. 


Dear Old Beau: 

My, my, but didn’t you let 
go easy! I’m so tired to-night 
there isn’t any more fight left in 
me. 

I know that you knew the ring 
I sent you wasn’t the truly ring, 
and you knew that I knew that 
you had imported that big old 
ugly Brent man from Atlanta 
just to bluff me into marrying 
you this fall. Well, I'm bluffed. 
The truth is I’ve been shopping 
for six months with this end in 
view, and there is nothing left to 
buy but my gloves. 

But I am nervous over a wed- 
ding and I’ve backed out of a big 
old show, and we will just stand 
up in the bay window at home, 
(PH put some chrysanthemums 
and ferns in it to make it look 
gay). and I don't want -any 
"obeys" left out by the parson. 


I know how safe are your 
paths, and Ill lay my hand in 
yours and think of all the lives it's 
saved (and all the mistakes it's 
buried) and let vou lead me 
always, dear old beau. 


THE WATER-WITCH. 


"You АП” А5 Used in the 5outh 


the disputants have confined them- 

selves to the question, *Is it used in 
the South as а singular?” Northern 
writers have generally supported the 
affrmative, while Southern writers have defended the 
negative. In fact Mason and Dixon's line will have 
to be retraced and made to mark not a political but 
an idiomatic distinction. The shibboleth is no longer, 
What do you think of slavery or secession or states- 
rights? but, On the contested use of you all, are you 
for the singular or for the plural? 


Г ALMOST every discussion of this idiom 


Before entering the lists on either side, I wish to 
consider some of the theories that have been put 
forward as to the origin of Southern you all. A 
correspondent from Asbury Park signing himself 
«Е. D." writes as follows to The New York Times 
Saturday Review of Books, Jan. 2, 1904: 


“The term ‘you all’ I should trace to the Low German, and if we 
think of Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and Charlotte Counties 
in Virginia, there is a possibility as to its [sic] correctness. Low 
German is closely related to English. . . . А little imagination 
wil help us see two old dignitarles meet and address each other 
with, 'Good'n morn, wohen willt ye all? (‘Whence wilt ye already?’) 
and after the confab is over they will express their regret by saying, 
‘Willt ye all gaan?’ (‘Wilt ye already go?) and the answer, ‘Ya, 


we will all foort’. (‘Yes, we will already forth’) . . . Not 
having enough data at hand, and as I have never been South, I 
cannot prove my version as correct but merely offer it as a sugges- 


tion that has a probability to it.’’* 


In a communication to the same periodical, Jan. 
16, 1904, “M. H. F.,” of Houston, Texas, proffers a 
French origin: 


"During the Cotton Exposition of New Orleans, 1885-1886, I was 
in an offücial position which brought me into contact with hundreds 
of people from all parts of the Union every day, and as I was from 
Texas, connected with the Texas department, I seemed singled out 
for benevolent missionary work on the part of the visitors from the 
Northern States. With cheerful frankness they pointed out the many 
shortcomings of my people, and among them this idiom of ‘you all’ 
came in for its share. I was boarding at the time with a French- 


woman. I poured out to her my woes in English, while she 
expressed her sympathy in French. 
“When I mentioned the phrase ‘you all’ as one of our sins, she 


exclaimed: ‘Mais, c’est tout naturelle, ca! On dit toujours nous 
tous, vous tous!’ 

“Now, could it not be that the number of French who settled 
in the Southern States may have grafted upon the English of their 
neighbors in the New World this idiom brought from sunny France’’? 

A French derivation was also proposed by Miss 
Mary Tracy Earle in The Nation, vol. 68, p. 436 


(June 8, 1899): 


“You all’, I am inclined to think, has come in with the French 
influence spreading from New Orleans and the Huguenot settlements 
in the Carolinas.” 

These suggested derivations may be dismissed 
with a mere word. They do not touch the real prob- 
lem. Southern people undoubtedly use you all in a 
sense peculiarly their own, and not as the equivalent 
of all of you. But the correspondents just quoted 
seek a derivation not for the Southern meaning of 
you all but merely for the position of words that the 
idiom illustrates. The low German and French con- 
structions that the correspondents cite resemble 
Southern you all only in external form, we and you 
being immediately followed by all. 


Do we need to seek in foreign tongues the origin 
or the justification of English we or you followed 
immediately by all? Тһе three correspondents cited— 
and they were cited merely as representative of the 
popular view—believe that we all and уои all are 
provincial English for all of us and all of you, that 
the error lies in the postposition of all. “I have long 
known," writes a Southern correspondent to the Daily 
Observer of Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 9, 1905, *that you 
all is not a very elegant expression, and have tried to 
avoid as much as possible the use of it by substituting 
all of you or both of you." 


On the contrary, there has never been a period in 
the history of our language when it was not perfectly 
good English to say we all, us all, ye all, you 
all, they all, and them all, provided, of course 
the meaning was all of us, all of you, all of 
them. Every reader of Old English prose 
or verse will recall the frequent occurrences 
of we ealle, us eallum, ye ealle, hie ealle, him 
callum, etc.** In Malory’s Morte d'Arthur 


**As Е. В. overlooks the meaning of Southern ‘‘you 
all so Schmidt in his Shakespeare-Lexicon misconstrues 
the meaning of “аП,” as frequently used by Shakespeare: 
“It is with hesitation,” he says, ‘that we advance the 
opinion that, like the German ‘all’ in popular language, it 
Гай,” in Shakespeare] is sometimes used for ‘already.’ ” 
He cites these sentences, which show that his “hesitation” 
was only too well founded: 


“Methinks I see this hurly all on foot." (John III, 
4, 169). 

“But tell me not, for I have heard all.” (Rom. I, 
Lh 481): 


“She could have run and waddled all about.'" (Ibid. 
І, 8, 87). 


**See Wulfing’s Syntax іп den Werken Alfreds des 
Grossen, vol. I, p. 464, and Einenkel’s “Пав englische 
Indefinitum" (Anglia vol XV, p. 6, 1904). 


***See Baldwin’s Inflections and Syntax of the Morte 
d'Arthur p. S6. 


By С. ALPHONSO SMITH, PH. D., LL.D., 


of the University of North Carolina 


(1485) A. D., the best type of late Middle English 
prose that has come down to us, the invariable con- 
struction is we alle or alle we, ye alle or alle ye, they 
alle or alle they, never all of us or all of you or all 
of them.*** Shakespeare uses the three forms but 
his preference is for the postposition of all: 


“We all were sea-swallow'd, though some cast again". (Tempest 
IL I, 251). 
“We all have strongly sworn to give him aid’’. (Richard II, 


II, 3, 150). 
“You all do know this mantle". (Julius Caesar III, 2, 174). 
“I tell ye all I am your better". (III Henry VE V, 5, 35). 
“They all have met again". (Tempest I, 2, 233). 
“Better it were they all came by the father”. 
II, 3, 24). 


(Richard III, 


The Bible translators also employ the three con- 
structions, the numerical preponderance being in 
favor of all ye, we all, and they all. You all, how- 
ever, as an objective plural, occurs about thirty times: 


“For one plague was on you all". (I Samuel VI, 4). 

“For he that is least among you all, the same shall be great’’. 
(Luke IX, 48). 

"I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen". (John 
XII, 18). 

“We give thanks to God always for you аП”. 
nians 1, 2). 


(1 Thessalo- 


But it is needless to cite further examples of a 
position of words that only ignorance condemns and 
a mistaken purism avoids. The Ozford Dictionary 
is plainly within the facts when it says that though all 
was formerly often prefixed to we, you, and they, the 
modern usage is we all or all of us, you all or all of 
you, they all or all of them, there being not the slight- 
est difference in meaning or propriety between the 
alternative forms. Those who look askance at the 
postposition of all—and their number is increasing— 
are those who have heard уои all bandied about as a 
provincialism and who, not understanding the dis- 
tinctive connotation of the phrase in the South, infer 
that the error lies in the position of all. 


What, then, is the distinctive meaning attaching 
to this idiom in the South? What makes the phrase 
a provincialism as used in the South but not a provin- 
cialism as used elsewhere? Тһе following sentences 
will illustrate: 


1. A mother to her children: “If you all [you 
children] don't make less noise, I'll send you to bed.” 

2. A teacher to his pupils: “You all [you 
pupils] haven't half studied this lesson." 

3. A boy to a group: “I want you all [you 
boys, you fellows] to let me alone." 

4. By telephone: "Pretty well, I thank you. 
How are you all [you and yours, you and your 
folks] ?” 

5. Mr. A. has told his boys to feed the cows 
before going fishing. He meets one of them an hour 
later and asks, the others not being present: “Did 
you all [you boys, you and your brothers] attend 
to the cows?" 

6. A customer to clerk: *Do you all [you men 
who compose the firm, or you fellows behind the 
counter] keep fresh eggs here?" 

In not one of these characteristic sentences would 
a Southerner ever think of substituting all of you for 
you all. Both idioms are plural but the distinctive 
thing about Southern уои all is not its plural sense 
but its representative sense, together with the accent 
on уои. In sentences 4, 5, and 6 the speaker, it is 
true, is addressing an individual but only as the repre- 
sentative of a closely united group. No native 


MY LADY’S FRECKLES 


Soft as a white rose-petal is her skin, 

And of that creamy candidness: but where 

The Artist Sun has seen and found it fair,— 
Found curving neck and gently rounded chin, 

And broad smooth brow, unwrinkled yet by care, 
And tender lids that veil the clear eyes in,— 

Blue eyes that shine from under shadowy hair 


Like stars’ reflections, watery depths within— 
The Artist Sun has pencilled skilfully 

Over the sensitive surface, patterns quaint 

In sepia tints as delicate and faint 
As brown sea-weeds, or last leaves on the tree 
In snow-time: and they make her seem more white, 
As day seems fairer for the shades of night. 

—Anthony Radcliffe. 


Southerner, black or white, young or old, 
would think for a moment that you all 
in these three sentences referred only to 
the person addressed. It is to sentences 
like these, however, that the mistaken con- 
ception of outsiders is apparently due. Those who 
are not accustomed to the idiom see one person 
addressing another as you all but fail to observe that 
in every case the answer is we not J, and that the 
accent is on уои not on all. 


Let me add another illustration to show the 
adaptability of the idiom and how instinctive its use 
is among all classes in the South who have not been 
trained out of it by the drill of the school room. If 
a drummer whom I did not know were to meet me on 
tne campus or in any of the University buildings of 
Chapel Hill and ask, *Do you all buy your clothes 
in Chapel Hill or do you order them from outside?" 
I should answer with a we, knowing that by you all 
he meant you faculty men. If he put the same ques- 
tion to a student, the student would answer with a 
we, knowing that by you all he meant уои students. 
If the same drummer met me an hour later at the 
gate of my residence and asked the same question, 
I should again answer with a we, knowing that by 
you all he meant you and your family. 


Тһе illustrations might be indefinitely varied but 
in every case the use of yow all, with the accent on 
yov, implies in the mind of the speaker the conscious- 
ness of a group. Тһе speaker may be looking at and 
addressing only one person but he sees in this person 
the representative of a group. Just what sort of 
group—whether that of family or profession or 
denomination or locality or social grade or mere 
crowd—depends on circumstances. There was a time, 
for example, when a Northern official in the South 
was commonly addressed with a yow all because in 
him the speaker saw a party and a policy alien to his 
own. 'That time is past, but if a Northerner in con- 
versation to-day with a Southerner should pass from 
the discussion, say, of foreign affairs to the discussion 
of the peculiar problems that the Northern States 
have to deal with, the Southerner would uncon- 
sciously change his уои into уои all, and drop back 
as unconsciously to you when the conversation ceased 
to be representative. 


As to whether the idiom is ever used in the South 
as a singular, it is hardly worth while to quote 
opposing opinions. For myself, I have neither heard 
it so used nor succeeded in finding it in the pages of 
a Southern writer. At the Summer School of the 
South, held at Knoxville, Tenn., where nearly two 
thousand Southern teachers are brought together 
annually, I have submitted the question regularly to 
my classes and received nothing but an unqualified 
and universal “No.” I have read aloud to them 
sentences from The Man Who Worked for Collister 
by Miss Mary Tracy Earle, Beverly of Graustark by 
Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, and The Tar-Heel 
Baron by Mrs. M. S. C. Pelton, books in which you all 
is repeatedly used as a singular, and in every case 
the misapplied idiom was greeted with mingled 
incredulity and laughter. Such sentences as “Maw, 
you all got a hairpin?” “If you all were only an 
American,” “He says yo all'd betteh go to baid, 
Miss Bev’ly,” Miss Beverly being Aunt Fanny's only 
charge, are impossible in their connections because 
the implication of a group is barred by the circum- 
stances. 


As reinforcing my own observation the following 
testimonies have been kindly submitted by the two 
men best qualities to speak with authority 
about the Southern vernacular: 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris writes as fol- 
lows: 

“You may say without any hesitation whatever that 
‘you-all’ and ‘we-all,’ ‘you-uns’ and ‘we-uns’ invariably 
refer to more than one individual. These locutions some- 
times refer to a partner, to a family, to a settlement, and to 
a whole community, but never to one individual. I have 
seen assertions to the contrary, but you may put them down 
as gross mistakes.” 

The testimony of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page is to the same effect: 

“Replying to yours of November 23d, I would say that 
my experience touching the phrase 'you all' as used in the 
South coincides exactly with yours. І have heard it used 
colloquially when only two persons were included, but I do 
not believe it has ever been used as applied to only one person 


since it became a part of the vernacular, except in pseudo- 
Southern stories.” 


It should be remembered, however, that 
though you all, with accent on you, is not 
used in the South as a singular, it is not used 


ғ 
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as a regular plural, that is, as the equivalent 
of all of you. When a Southerner wishes to 
convey the usual plural sense he puts the accent 
on all, as does everyone else, or he employs .the 
alternative all of you. Thus: “Children, уди all 
haven’t done what I told you to do; some of you have 
brought your dictionaries to class, but tomorrow 1 
want you all to bring them" or “To-morrow I want all 
of you to bring them.” A Southerner reading aloud 
the passages already cited from Shakespeare and the 
Bible would put the accent on all, not on the preced- 
ing pronoun. You all, therefore, with accent on you, 
is not an error for you all, with accent on all, or for 
all of you. It is something entirely different. The 
standard you all and all of you are employed as fre- 
quently in the South as elsewhere, the distinctive you 
all supplying a desideratum not furnished by either 
of the other two phrases. 

The grammatical difference between you all and 
you all illustrates an interesting transition. In you 
all, all is an adjective modifying the pronoun you. 
But in you all the parts of speech have changed 
places: All is the pronoun, standing for some such 
substantive as folks, and you is the modifying 
adjective. This interchange is not without analogy 
in English. In such phrases as genitive singular 
and indicative present, the first words were originally 
nouns, singular and present being adjectives. The 
plurals were genitives singular and indicatives pres- 
ent. But these phrases, borrowed from Latin, were 
exceptions to the usual position of words in English 
which demands that adjectives precede their nouns. 
The exception could not hold its own against the 


precedent established by the numberless phrases іп” 


which adjectives regularly preceded their nouns. 
After a while—such was the influence of mere posi- 
tion—the words genitive and indicative, standing in 
the normal positions of adjectives, became adjectives; 
and the words singular and present, standing in the 
normal positions of nouns, became nouns. Thus the 
plurals of these phrases are now genitive singulars 
and indicative presents. In similar fashion, you all 


Calamity C 


magnate ironically, wheeling round in 

his pivoted chair to fasten two little, 
diamond-drill eyes on Medway’s flushed face. 
“You say ‘if’ you had the capital you would 
make a bid for that 
contract. Now do 
you imagine Гуе got 
to furnish capital to 
every man who 
.chooses to fall in love 
with my daughter?" 

“I haven't asked you 

to,” retorted Medway 
angrily, staring fear- 
lessly into the capi- 
talist’s heavy-jawed 
countenance, “I mere- 
ly said, when you 
twitted me with not 
bidding on that con- 
tract, that I simply 
hadn't the money to run a сатр. I might very well 
do it if it weren't for that tremendous fill necessary 
in Calamity Cut." ] 

Тһе magnate swung back to his desk, 

“Tf? again,” he said rudely, “My time's too val- 
uable. I—” he broke off with a suppressed grunt 
of annoyance, as the office door opened unceremo- 
niously and a bewildering vision of delicate loveliness 
flashed into the prosaic place. 

Valencia Hardman floated straight to her father’s 
side, but not before she had smiled alluringly at 
Medway. 

“Dad,” she coaxed softly, “I hope you've been 
nice to Ned!” 

The expression of this innocent hope had a bad 
effect on the magnate. He sprang up, with a force 
not hitherto visible in his too fleshy outlines, upset- 
ting his chair as he did so. ы 

“So you call Mr. If, ‘Ned, do you?" 

*Why—what do you mean?" faltered the girl, 
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looking with lovely, startled eyes from one to the 


other, “That’s not his name m 


Medway rose also. 
“Your father means I am always saying I would 


do this or that ‘if? I had working capital. He thinks 


(pronoun plus adjective) 
(adjective plus pronoun). 

The same general distinction obtains in the case 
of we all and the still rarer they all, both being 
analogical formations from you all. When the accent 
is on we and they, the expressions mean not all of us 
and all of them but we boys, we girls, we folks, and 
those boys, those girls, those folks. But the use of 
possessive we all’s—I have never heard they all’s—is 
confined to the illiterate, while the possessive of you 
all, which is you all's or yo all's (that is your alls 
with elided ғ),* is employed in social circles that have 
never used and never heard we all's. Many persons, 
however, use you all who yet stickle at either form of 
the possessive. It need hardly be said that we uns 
and you uns mark the very nadir of illiteracy in the 
South and are rarely heard except on the western 
slopes of the Blue Ridge. Yow all, it may be added, 
seems to be extending its territory. It is now 
reported from Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, and 
Delaware.** 


passed into you all 


And now a word in conclusion as to origin. No 
one can say exactly when the meaning and accent of 
English you all shifted to Southern you all. But I 
believe that the change of. meaning can be traced to 
Elizabethan speech and that from the Elizabethan 
to the Victorian age the Southern use of you all may 

e found here and there in standard English works. 
e following sentences are adduced in illustration: 


Job to his three friends: “But as for you all, do ye return, and 
come. now: for I cannot find one wise шап among you". (Job 
XVII, 10). . 

Saint Paul to the Corinthians: ‘‘But if any have caused grief, 
he hath not grieved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge you 
all". (II Corinthians 2, 5). 

Helena to Lysander and Demetrius: 

“О spite! O hell! I see you all are bent 
To set against me for your merriment”. 
3 (Midsummer-Night's Dream ІП, 2, 145). 

The King to Warwick and Surrey: ‘‘Why, then, good morrow 
to you all, my lords". (ІІ Henry IV, ІП, 1, 35). 

Тһе Duke of York to Salisbury and Warwick: 

“Where, as you all know, 
Harmless Richard was murder'd traitorously’’. 
(II Henry VI, II, 2, 26). 


The Man of the Hill to Jones and Partridge: 

"And yet, I believe, I am as good a hand at every game as any 
one of you all". (Fielding’s Tom Jones, book VIII, chapter XIV). 

Burke to his constituents: “Instead of requiring it from me as a 
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that's slinking. He expects me to kill big game with 
only a pocket pistol." 

Тһе magnate's eyes narrowed to mere slits, 

"That's what I did young man, when I was 
no better off than you. Go kill your big game—- 
the best way you can. ТІП then—if you inveigle 
my daughter into marriage I'll cast her off, and 
she can go down with you into obscure poverty— 
cook, wash, grow old and ugly before her time. 
Look at her, and see if you have the right to sink 
her 50!” 

Medway looked. The lovely, frightened face 
could only appeal to him childishly, the little gloved 
hands clasped together, were too small for manual 
work. She was a girl to be loved and shielded, and 
he owned no shield. Would it indeed be love to use 
his influence over her, as he well knew he could 
use it? 


Love in ts noblest and manliest form forbadé 
him. With a simple dignity he came forward and 
took her hand. 

“Good-bye Valencia,” he said quietly. “If I get 
a moose with my little revolver ГП come back to 
you—be sure of that. Good-bye, Гуе still got hope 
left." 

He was gone, before the girl, swaying like a 
wind shaken flower, could call after him. Тһе mag- 
nate hurried forward just in time to catch her as 
she lost consciousness. 

Tenderly enough he held her, but he muttered 
grimly against the Fates, who had given him this 
yielding blossom when he asked a sturdy son. 

"The young fellows have nothing in them," he 
growled to himself, *not one spark of wit and daring 
left." 


The rejected suitor, however, was in a yet more 
unpleasant mood. Throwing himself on his horse, 
which stood saddled outside the building, he set 
spurs to the grey and was soon far beyond the city 
confines, riding as men will ride while trouble 
endures, trusting to the fierce motion for relief. 

He let the animal take its own way and it chose 
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point of duty, to kindle with your passions, had you all been as 
cool as I was, you would have been saved from disgraces and dis- 
tresses that are unutterable'". (Speech at the Guildhall in Bristol. 
Hyron in a letter to Murray (1820): “You talk of refinement. 
Are you all more moral? Are you so moral? Хо such thing"'. 
Paracelsus to Festus, “you all" including Michal: 
“What should I 
Do, kept among you all; your loves, your cares, 
Your life—all to be mine’’? 
(Browning’s Paracelsus I). 
Chiappino to Eulalia, “you all” inlcuding Luitolfo, who is not 
present: 


“It’s man, in me, 
All your successes are an outrage to, 
You all, whom sunshine follows, as you say”! 
(Browning’s “А Soul’s Tragedy", I). 

Lord Castlewood to Harry Esmond, no one else being present: 

"And dead I’ve been to her these five years—ever since you all 
of you had the втаП-рох”. (Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, book I, 
chapter XII). 

Frank Castlewood to Harry Esmond, no one else being present: 

"When my mother went up with us to London to ask for jus- 
tice against you all . we went to stay with our cousin”. 
(Thackeray's Henry Esmond, book II, chapter VIII). 

The idiom did not flourish in England but found 
a congenial soil in the Southern States where life 
on the great plantations, each plantation being a 
unit in itself. but having its own social grades as dis- 
tinct from one another as its total community life was 
separate from the communities about it, brought the 
phrase into immediate and permanent use. А slave 
from one plantation would you аП a slave from 
another plantation. He would yow all his master's 
Children and the children of any other white person. 
The master would yow all his own slaves and the 
Slaves of his neighbor. Тһе small farmers living 
chiefly in the hill country would you all the poor 
whites of the low country, and both would you all 
the planter at one end of the social scale and the 
slave at the other. Тһе idiom survives to-day іп 
Spite of changed conditions because it embodies a 
distinction useful in itself and capable of many and 


varied applications. 


“Мг. James Newton Baskett, of Missouri, author of “At You- 
Als House,” writes to The New York Times Saturday Review of 
Books, Feb. 6, 1904, as follows: “А Missouri-reared friend says 
that my title should have been ‘At Yore-All’s House,’ to have set 


forth the more usual expression among the uneducated: and I think 
now that he is perhaps correct, though both forms occur." Mr. 
Baskett’s adopted spelling of the possessive is unfortunate. At least, 


I have never heard the “г” of the, possessive pronounced. 


**See Dialect Notes, vol. I, p. 411, and vol. II, pp. 337 and 422. 


ut 


a rough road, leading at last into the famous 
Calamity Cut, which would certainly have to 
be filled before the newly surveyed railroad 
could lay its anxiously awaited track. 
Calamitous indeed had many a caravan 
found this utterly hateful gorge, in which some 
primeval force had played tricks of the maddest 
malice. 

Torn, twisted, fissured, worn by erosion; now 
jutting in upheaval, now dipping to the bed of a 
turbulent anarchistic stream, the tortured bottom 
was no promising place. 

It swarmed with the unexpected, and not least 
among the phenomena was the abrupt disappear- 
ance of the stream, which (after storming here and 
there like a passionate but unequal Czar among a 
granite douma) pitched suddenly and violently down 
a yawning hole into an underground channel, turn- 
ing in its impetuously chosen grave like a prema- 
turely buried creature. 

Yet no doubt there was a man who would 
smoothly bid in the contract, and as smoothly fill 
the Cut. Reddy, the great, satisfied, Irish contractor 
would make his thousands out of the affair, and, 
because he was always commercially successful; Val- 
encia's father would make him welcome, and compel 
her to accept his enormous bouquets and to ride in 
his equally enormous machine. Reddy had a way 
with him too, in spite of his lack of college culture, 
an encroaching, resistless geniality, which (like a 
seemingly friendly, but all engrossing sea) would 
eventually run over the fairy island of Valencia’s 
girlish mind. 

That money should be so powerful, anguished 
desire so weak! 

Medway flung himself from his reeking horse, 
not finding the wild gallop sufficiently stupefying. 
Leaving the grey to wait with dragging rein, the 
young man rushed at furious speed up the side of 
Brushart mountain, which formed one side of the 
Cut. 


Above him, the mountain turned on the cut a 
contemptuous shoulder, like a scornful giant’s; a 
monstrous, massive shouider, that hung over the 
gorge in sheer haughtiness while the “Face,” a pro- 
file of sandstone, was turned in quite another direc- 
tion, disdainful indeed of Calamity Cut. 
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Under and up the “shoulder” the lover stormed, 
his mind like the stream far below, his fine muscles 
quivering with the imposed strain, his breath coming 
in half sobs from his heedless toil. When he was too 
spent to think, he threw himself on the grass, and 
lay gasping back his breath, with every ounce of 
blood pounding on his ear-drums like besiegers on 
a closed gate. 

His sense of hearing was still dull, when a drag- 
ging, lazy, but satisfied voice came vaguely into his 
consciousness, 

“Фо you always go up mountains that way?" 

Medway turned himself, and found that another 
man, evidently a tramp, lay not far from him. 

Dolce far niente was written all over this stran- 
ger. He seemed as one whom Time had passed by 


and quite forgotten, a very son of luxurious leisure, 


though his garb was hopelessly full of apertures. 

Medway looked at him indifferently, scarcely 
conscious that the man had addressed him, wholly 
aware that nothing the latter could 
say . could be of importance. Не 
returned wearily to his former posi- 
tion, and stared blankly at the sky 
with its fleecy, sheep-like cloud flocks, 
grazing calmly across cerulean mead- 
ows, or driven by the shepherd breeze. 

The tramp gazed at the young man 
kindly, but humorously, sitting up to 
observe him the better. 

“І speak,” said the first occupier 
of the ground, “to one whose mind is 
sunk in the worst chaos which befalls 
man—in brief, to a rejected lover!” 

At this it was Medway’s turn to 1 
sit up-right, and with some vehemence. ! 
He was about to open his mouth 
angrily, but ended by merely staring 
at this too correct guesser. 

The tramp's brown eyes, still hand- 
some, but dulled by exposure and 
drink, met Medway's pleasantly. 

“You are surely not surprised that 
I recognize your disorder? It is as 
common as measles--and nearly as 
serious! And I am a physician in 
such a trouble—for I am 一 or used to 
be—a rhymester. I have even set my 
verse between embossed leather, and 
have sent it forth graced by artists 
who knew, better than myself, just 
what my rhymes symbolised! But 
how should I talk of poems to you? 
You are thinking of success, and wish- 
Ing you could take Iago’s advice—*put 
money in thy purse.’ ” 

“If it’s so easy for you to read a 
man’s mind,” growled Medway, "you'd 
better turn clairvoyant. It’s damned 
impertinent of you!” 

"Pope would not have said во. 
“Тһе proper study’—but a hackneyed 
quotation is worse than stale bread, 
and I know the latter’s atrocity to the 
full! Come, my disconsolate Romeo, 
will it be impertinent if I tell you a 
way out?” 

“Out of what? 
of my affairs?” 

"I heard two negro wenches gos- 
Siping at a back door where I got 
broken victuals, classically known as “а handout. 
They spoke of a certain young woman, of her 
favored lover, of his poor chances. Then the lover 
passed—and behold my friend it was you! We of 
the back door hear everything. Not such a scowling 
forehead! I loafed round that mining town a week, 
and I know that you would give ten years of your 
life to bid for the construction of that piece of rail- 
road, having had practical experience under other 
men. But you've not quite capital enough—because 
of that most calamitously culpable Cut. Am I 
right?" 

*None of your business," said Medway roughly. 
“I thought, barring ticks and snakes, I would have 
this hill to myself, but you are worse than they 
are." 


*Why—judge for yourself as to that! Certainly 
nothing will alter the fact that three days ago I 
asked you for a dollar, on the strength of an artis- 
tically constructed tale. I am excellent at such 
financially valuable fancies. You not only gave the 
dollar, but you threw in the kind word vitich your 
ember only 


What do you know 


your sud then your mood now. Make the 
Shoulder of scorn best resource. Blow the 
pe 
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CALAMITY CUT 

contempt of the mountain into the Cut, and let men 
walk on it dry shod. The children of Egypt could 
ask no better miracle." 

“Blow the: shoulder? 
crazy !” 

“No more so than the rest of humanity. I tell 
you opportunity thrusts herself into this very 
Calamity! Scrape all your resources together. Buy, 
beg, borrow and steal powder. 
wood-peckers when worms are ripe, tamp like a 
millionaire's heir burying the said golden gentleman 
deep, lest he rise to reclaim his shekels, set fuse 
as ready for fire as а woman's tongue, touch off 
the whole, and lo, Nature hurls down into your cut 
a mass, which you have only to smooth discreetly." 

During this extraordinary speech Medway's eyes 
began to light strangely. When the tramp had 
finished, the young man sprang up without a word, 
rushed to the edge of the shoulder, searched it with 
eager, anxious eyes, hurried a few hundred yards 


What shoulder? You are 
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She could only stare at him pitifully, not sure even of his identity 


down it, his nostrils as widely dilated as a fox 
hound's who has just taken the scent. He returned, 
with dogged lines of determination in his face, to 
the tramp. : 

“It may be done,” he said hoarsely, “there is a 
risk—God knows! Тһе shoulder may shelve off too 
far. If it does not fail just right I am ruined, 
stock, lock and barrel—but it may come through 
all as you say!” 

When Medway's bid was accepted, Reddy, who 
managed access to the figures, as he generally man- 
aged everything, felt an amazed sense of relief. 
Nothing but failure, grim and absolute, could stand 
before Medway now. Surely his rival was about to 
ruin himself in the most thorough manner. 

Evidently the young ass, who had under-bid 
Reddy quite markedly, had not the slightest con- 
prion of what Calamity Cut meant. 

strange experiences for the forest 
creatures. "The Shoulder, being devoid of minerals, 
had been cheaply optioned by Medway.  Ground- 
hogs found their happy homes invaded by lawless 
breast augers; hidden rills trembled behind their 
conglomerate castles, as the drive of the compressed 
air sent the drill nearer and nearer to their hidden 


Drill like a billion _ 
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waters. 
born of many inventors, were indeed bought, begged, 
borrowed, some not quite lawfully perhaps, by the 
young lover, who was here there and everywhere, 
now watching the grading beyond the Cut, now 
back on the Shoulder urging on the drills. 

Among the gangs, the tramp sauntered idly, dis- 
creetly silent of tongue as to his share in the idea, 
tolerated by the miners and men at large because 
"the boss" had ordered it. 

When Reddy heard of this enforced porosity of 
the Shoulder he turned purple, then snatched a pow- 
erful glass, scaled a height, and studied the situation 
with scrupulous care. He returned to his office 
with his fears allayed. 

*Maddest scheme you ever heard of," he said 
easily tó Valencia's father. “Comes of sending a boy 
to college. Perfectly impractical. He's dealing with 
forces he can't compute nor control. 'That mass will 
play him such devil's jokes as will bury his good 

dollars tons under. Idiot! Why if 
that slide turns to the right or the left 
it will not only leave the Cut as bad as 
ever, but there'll be a young mountain 


piled on the decent grade: Numb- 
skull!” 

“Pity he ever got the contract,” 
grunted the magnate. ' “Somebody 


ought to stop him.” 

But there was no stopping him 
now. Contract and option forbade; so 
the forest creatures fled madly to bet- 
ter recesses, safe from the penetrating 
points of steel. 


The situation became, in some way, 
They cast 
secretly commiserating glances on the 
young boss, who, restless with fever- 
ish energy, superintended everything. 
On the whole, however, the gangs were 
pleased with the situation. 1% gave 
them much on which to speculate, and 
to bet. The misfortunes of our own 
class do not always touch us nearly, 
and in the grave perils of other classes 
there must always be for us the ele- 
ments of the removed drama carrying 
more of interest than of pity. And 
so the men talked endlessly of which 
way “she” would slide. It is amazing 
how intuitively men give to so many 
terrible powers the sex feminine. 

There came a day, at last, when 
the honeycomb of charges would be 
ignited. Beyond reach of the terrible 
explosion, a horse stood saddled, wait- 
ing ignorantly. 

*Dear, this decides our life, this 
fill,’ Medway had written hurriedly. 
“whatever the result is—I will bring 
the news to you myself. If the slide 
goes right, I stand to win an enor- 
mous sum, big enough to give me the 
chance I want. If it goes the wrong 
way, I can never hope to make good 
again—I shall be so loaded with fail- 
ure and its encumbrances. I hear the 
men are betting heavily against my 
chances. I hear that Reddy thinks I 
am already ruined. Well, God knows! 

“Anyway I shall see you—as soon 
after the explosion as I can find out the truth and 
ride to you. If I do fail, I shall come just for 
good-bye. TIl never see you again." 

Valencia rcad and reread the letter. 
several days before. 

To-day, pickets, stentoriously warning is whole 
country side, were posted far and rear. 

Miles away, she saw the scornful “Shoulder” 
jutting contemptuously over the Cut below. 

Solid, immovable, hugely majestic loomed the 
mass, as with trembling hands, she leveled her field 
glass. 

She threw down the glasses and paced the room 
in the suspense which is woman’s share of great 
moments. 


It had come 


The beating of her own heart cried in her ears, 
her small hands trembled. Set between two greater 
wills than her own, she could only pray, as many 
thousands of women are doing at this moment, that 
Love might win the day. 

She turned to the clock. Surely now—now—it 
was certainly time now! 

Ва no! She heard the clock ticking as import- 
antly as though nothing could drown its insistent 
pendulum. | 


All manner of instruments for piercing, ' 
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. it disputed attention with the universe. 
grotesquely louder and louder. | 
an i 


It grew 
She snatched up 
fan from her dresser, and snapped its 
sticks in pieces, feeling she would scream in another 
second if she did not get some relief. 

“Tick—tock !” 

*Never—forever—forever—N ever" 

She rushed to the clock and threw it from the 
mantlepiece. As its marble shivered on the hearth, 
and the intricate wheels and machinery sprang out 
like live things, a faint far sound like a Shot was 
heard. Then a breathing space—and then a roar, 
the first dozen blasts, mingled in the next second 
with a horrible fury of sound which tore the air 
as wind tears the water, sending the invisible waves 
against her window panes with such force that the 
glass cracked and shivered, and through the assailed 
transparencies Valencia saw in the ‘distance a cloud 
of smoke and dust rising, as though from the rage 
of some horribly angered Titan, who was snatching 
at the foundations of the earth. 

Little as she could understand the world of men, 


the girls heart swelled with pride. Нег lover's 
hands, be the issue what it would, had torn loose 
that imbedded mass. Greater than Nature, he had 
thrown down her challenging walls. | 

Ah, was he greater indeed? Or had not the mass 
gone wrong? Or, worse yet, he had lingered too 
close for safety, and under that frightful pile, now 
lay crushed and forever obliterated! 

So strong was this idea, that she screamed indeed; 
then snatching her hat, and without a word to her 
maid, or any one, she fled out into the world, run- 
ning with all her slender strength toward that fallen 
majesty of earth and rock. 

Her skirts tangled and tripped her. She only 
rose and hurried on. People (en route already 
through curiosity) called to her. She never answered 
them. She was going: to see for herself if her lover 
lived. 

She was half way to the mountain before she 
saw a grey horse galloping toward her. She knew 
the horse and tried to cry out encouragement. Who 
rode him she could not distinguish. Nearer and 
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nearer drew the rider, and she saw that he reeled 
in his saddle. 

A messenger of ill omen, she thought wildly. 
Hurt evidently, and ready to tell her that Medway 
was dead. 

When they drew 
stopped, completely exhausted, and when the 
smoke  blackened, . dust 
masqued with dirt and blood from a slight stone 
cut on his head, slid from his saddle at her side, 
she could only stare at him pitifully, not sure even 
of his identity. 

“Don’t you know me?” 

Yes she knew the 
him—*You're hurt—hurt!” she 
mind your ruin, dear! I’m coming with you any- 
жау!” 

Не caught her in his arms, and a light shone 
joyously through his masque of soil, 

“Valencia—Valencia—I’m not hurt! 
the croakers—she slid to the bottom exactly 
Calamity Cut is filled!” 


near enough for words, she 
rider, 


from head to heel, and 


he cried. 
voice, and 
gasped. “Oh never 


sprang toward 


And damn 
right! 


Only 


S MEADSBORO was a suburban station one 
night operator was considered sufficient to 
answer the calls at the telephone exchange. 

Тһе girl was very capable and highly thought 
of by the superintendent, her special equip- 
ment being a pleasant voice and unfailing good 
humor. Other characteristics were a large pompa- 
dour, а trim figure, and extremely white hands 
which she used with great dexterity. 


One night about nine o'clock she was alone in 
2 office when the outer door opened and two ladies 
entered. They were very fashionably attired апа 
were obviously mother and daughter. The girl, a 
rather plain young woman, was noticeably over- 
dressed, a large diamond brooch gleaming at her 
throat while superb furs covered her shoulders. She 
seemed unhappy and shrank behind her mother, a 
large and commanding person who stepped briskly 
to the railing. 

“We wish to put in a long distance call," she 
sa:d. 

“Certainly,” beamed the operator, with the 
pleased expression of one meeting an old friend 
after a long separation. She proceeded with some 
difficulty, to take down the name and address 
between calls. 

“What place, please?” (Number? 

“Hamilton.” 

“And what name? (Johnstown is busy, please.") 


All right!’) 


“Mr. Anthony Burrowes Armstead, 2113 Dex- 

ter Avenue.” 
ў “Mr. Anthony Burrowes——(Number? Пт. 
Baker’s residence? Who's sick, Mrs. Connell? The 
poor little darling! Негев the doctor). Mr. 


Anthony Burrowes Armstrong 

*No, no, Armstead. Why, every one in the State 
knows Mr. Anthony Armstead. He is a very prom- 
inent man." 

“Yes, ma’am. Armstead. (Number? 
is still busy, please.) Let's see, 21 

“2113 Dexter Avenue." Тһе old lady spoke with 
some asperity. 

“All right. I’ve got it now. 
right away for you. (Number? 
nessey, haven’t they fixed your phone yet? Have to 
go next door to do all your telephoning? Aint that 
a shame! Yes, таат! IT make 'em fix it right 
away. І don't blame you а bit, but don't you do 
thet, dear. I certainly would miss your voice.) 
Who did you say wanted to speak to him?" she asked 


Ms :/ 


The line 


ГІ get them up 
Why, Mrs. Hen- 


sweetly. 

Here the fashionable young woman demurred. 
“other, you call him," she begged, but with a look 
of outraged maternity her mother sank into a chair. 

Meanwhile the telephone girl was busy. (“НеШо, 
long distance. 18 that you, dear? Give me Ham- 
iton as quick as you can. Mr. Anthony Burrowes: 
Armstead, 2113 Dexter. Thats right. Armstead, 
n:t Armstrong. Rush that call honey. The lady's 
іп а hurry. What? Miss Ardella Smith wants him.") 

Miss Smith jumped and then colored painfully. 
“Mother,” she said, in an audible whisper, “Га rath- 


er no 
T К w said her mother. 


*We ouzht to get the line right away," declared 


the operator, cheerfully. (Number? Good gra- 
cious! Di “you ever get Johnstown, you poor 
child? He > пож. Number? Yes, sir! You'd 


out, Mr. Britton. Another man's been 


better look о 


A Telephone 


By LULU JUDSON MOODY 


talking to her since seven o'clock to-night.") 
At this juncture a great husky fellow with red 
hair sauntered in, casually, as it were. With a 


hasty glance at the mother and daughter, he sat 


down, tipped his chair against the wall, and fixed 
his eyes on the girl at the switch board. 
At the time she was apparently too busy to notice 
him, but presently she turned to say, gaily— 
*Hello, Jim, that you? 
you to be out alone? 


Mr. Waterman, I didn't disconnect you. Dear me, 
the lines must be crossed. Aint these old wires 
awful? Number? I said what number? Want to 
talk to me? Who am I? ‘Same old girl. I've been 


staying here for the last 999 nights just as a com- 
pliment to the company. Of course I don't have to 
work! I thought you said all you had to say last 
night, Twenty-three. Number? There you are! 


Now, Twenty-three, you get off the wire. If you 
aint the greatest jollier! You know you don't mean 
a word of that! Jealous? What? Ha, ha, ha! 


Jim is a pretty boy, aint he? 
mamma's darling, he is.") 

Тһе red-haired young man arose and began to 
examine very carefully a framed picture of the 
telephone exchange which hung on the wall. Тһе 


He's a regular 


elder woman, with much rustling of silken petticoats, . 


moved to the railing. 

“Young woman,” she said, sternly, 
Hamilton connection. 
you, know.” 


“we want that 


The daughter, whose fascinated gaze had been 


riveted on the girl, shrank back among her furs. 


“T don’t believe we are going to be able to get 


the line, mother,” she said. 
The operator regarded them serenely 
moment and then broke into a laugh. 
“Aint that long distance girl а mess?” she 
xclaimed. “You just wait a minute. ГІ fix her. 
(Hello! Hello! That you, long distance? Say, this 


young lady can’t wait here all night for her con- 
I say this young lady wants her Hamilton 


nection. 
young man. 
Well, give him to her. 
away, wont you, honey? Of course!) 
him up for you right away,” she declared. 
sit down and make yourself comfortable.” 

With a sniff the mother sank into her again, 
while her daughter stared unhappily into space. 
The red-haired young man also sat down with an 
air of patient waiting. 

“Aint you afraid your mother will be worried 
about you, Jim?” asked the operator, laughing at 
him over her shoulcer. “(Number? Why, Twenty- 
three, are you still there? Thought you'd gone 
long ago. What? О, Гуе been busy. Everybody's 


Mr. Armstead—that’s what she wants. 


Shell have 
*Just 


calling to-night, and there's a young lady here trying 


What? Wait a 
Miss Brown? 


I guess your 


to get a Hamilton young man. 
minute——Number? What's that, 
Been trying to get me? Dear me! 
signal don't come in. 
Hello, Twenty-three? 
there anyone up here? 
lady. Нег mother’s here, too. 
man? О, I don't—know. 
he got red hair? На! ha! ha! 


Aint it rather late for 
(What number, please? Хо, 


We can't wait here all night, 


` having a party. 
for a 


You'll have him up right 


Here's your number, dear.— 
What were you saying? Is 
I told you about the young 
O, you mean any 
What did you say? Has 
Don’t you be too 


Girl 


fresh. Well, yes, his hair is a little red. You might 
call it auburn. I declare you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Ha! ha! ha! I don’t mind his hair— 
it’s his disposition. He’s got an awful temper 
Number?. I’m so sorry, Mrs. Harrison, the Jones- 
ville line isn’t working to-night. Number? Twen- 
ty-one? О, forty-one. АП right! Number? АП 
right, Miss Mary! I guess you're all mighty busy 
getting ready for the wedding. Number?  Fifty- 
one's out of order, please. Number? Busy, please. 
Why, hello, Twenty-three, are you still there?") 


The large hands of the red-haired young man 
vere plunged deep into his trousers pockets, while 
his eyes were fixed gloomily on the floor. The 
fashionable young woman gazed in silent awe from 
him to the girl at the switch-board. Тһе mother, who 
had been sitting with her gloved hands folded on her 


ample lap, showed signs of impatience. 


“І wish you would find out once and for all if 
they are going to give us that connection," she said, 
haughtily. Her bosom heaved and her eyes flashed. 
"It seems to me you ought to attend to your bus- 
iness." 


The girl looked at her mildly. “I’m calling long 
distance now," she exclaimed. “Youre tired wait- 
ing, aint you?—and I don't blame you. Maybe they 
can't find the gentleman. (Hello, long distance! 
Say honey," and she lowered her voice ingrati- 
atingly, “what about that Hamilton connection? 
O-h-h!) They've got the line, but they haven't 
found Mr. Armstrong yet," she explained. 

“Armstead,” said the old lady, with heat. 

“Yes’m, Armstead. She thinks they'l have him 
in a minute. Don’t you get discouraged. (Num- 
ber? There aint anyone at ninety-seven. Mrs. Mor- 
ris. 'They've gone to visit his folks. Number? You 
can get Miss Sallie at one-oh-two, Sam. They're 
Here they are. Number? Mrs. 
Jenkins has had her 'phone taken out, please." 

Тһе outer door opened again to admit the night 
girl. She took off her hat and wrap and went 
around to the switch board, where the other орет 
was still very busy. 

“Hello, Maisie,” she called out, gaily. (There's 
no use your standing at that "phone any longer, 
Twenty-three. ОҒ course Га love to talk to you 
all night, but I have to go. Maisie’s just come in. 
Shell talk to you. Im going with a handsomer 
man. So long.") 

With much deliberation she removed the instru- 
ment from her head. After carefully fluffing out 
her pompadour, she put on a large coquettish hat, 
which she secured by apparently stícking three long 
pins directly through tne middle of her head. 

“Say, Maisie,” she said, “this young lady and 
her mother want to get a Hamilton young man 
awful bad. Just give that long distance а jolt 
every once in a while. Now don’t you forget it.” 

Coming outside the rail, she raised a beaming 
face to that of the red-haired young man. 

“Come along, Jim,” she said, gaily. “It’s mighty 
late for you to be up. Can't you cheer up a little? 


Nobody's going to hurt you"—and she laughed as 
she slipped a hand through his arm. 

At the door she turned and spoke to the fash- 
ionable young: woman, who still fixed her with a 
fascinated E 


said, kindly, “that you will get 


- 


А Brother to the Blossoms 


By FRANK L. STANTON 
1, 


I 


Listnin' to the river as it ripples out a song; 


Im right in line with Scripter—an' the text I could repeat- - 
while they're winnowin’ the wheat! 


, 


“Considerin’ the lilies’ 


Ihe river an’ the mockin’ birds, 
The cattle-bells a-ringin’, 

They set the music to my words— 
I let “ет do the singin’! 


2 


”» 


HEN the trees аге bowin’ “Howdy !” 
go by, 


An' the sun's a blazin' jewel in the middle o' the sky, 
I dunno why they blame me if a shady place I keep, 
Where I breathe the breath o' blossoms on a bed o' 


daisies deep! 


The river and the mockin’ birds 
The drowsy dreams are bringin’, 

They set the music to my words— 
I let 'em do the singin’! 


3. 


, أ‎ \HE tcilers they are toilin' for the wealth their arms can hold, 
But—let me have the lilies, an’ ГІ let 'em take the gold! 
A brother to the blossoms, a friend to flowers an' stream— 
The toiler for the toilin’, an’ the dreamer for the dream! 


Green hills an’ meadows sweet, 
Birds where blooms are swingin’, 
Let my soul the words repeat 
An’ you may do the singin’! 


DUNNO why they blame me kaze I'm lazyin’ along, 


as the summer winds 


DRAWN BY JAMES M. PRESTON. 


At Holiness Station 


HE trein "slowed up." “You got off here," 
said the conductor, “and you couldn't get off 
at a better place. It’s Holiness Station—so 

named, so called; but, let me ask you, before we 

come to a dead stop, are you a saved шап?” 

*I shall be," I "if you let me off 
these rusty rails in safety. But I was afraid I 
shouldn't be, by the bumps and jolts your rattle 
trap of a train gave me." 

“Sorry we discommoded you," he said, “but here 
we are at last. We sidetrack here for the night; 
and I hope to see you at the Love Feast. There's 
been a big revival going on here for the past two 
years and a half. Weve run the devil out the 
town, over into the next settlement; and we've started 
а branch-revival there, to keep the old sinner 
on the move. There's the hotel, ‘cross the мау; 
you've just time to have a bite to eat, and then— 
come over and join us at the Love Feast." 

A fine rain was falling, and the watchman at 
Holiness Station was slowly pacing the platform, 
in a peaceful frame of mind and a rubber coat, hum- 
ming the old familiar hymn,— 


answered, 


* 4nd am I born to die, 
And lay this body down?" 


“Good evenin’, friend," he said, “and welcome to 

` Holiness! Can you read your title clear—" 

*Not in this weather," I interrupted, hastening 
on. 

A bell with a frog in its throat was ringing 
violently as I reached the hotel “Fire in town?" 
I asked the night. clerk. 

“Hellfire,” he replied—‘worst you ever saw! 
We've been standin’ right over it these two years 
gone—an' better; but we've got the devil on the 
run now—oh, we've got him on the run! Are you 
a sinner, sir?" 

*I am," I answered, *and a hungry one at that. 
Where's the dining room?" 

*Ah, me!" he sighed. We can't live by bread 
alone; but PI show it to you. This way, my friend 
—this way; and may heaven have mercy on you!” 


"Amen!" I said, fervently, and, as I entered 
the dining room, he whispered: 

"Well pray for you?" 

I had supper at the same table with three good 
brethren who, as they presently informed me, were 
going to take part in the Love Feast that evening; 
and would I go? I would. And so, it wasn't long 
before I was in the sinners’ seat—' way back-—list: 
ening to the singing of the old hymns that from 
childhood were familiar to me “Amazing Grace,” 
"How Firm a Foundation," “Оп Jordan's Stormy 
Banks"—just all of 'em—and how they did roll 
the music to the roof! Faint echoes of it must have 
reached the windows of heaven, and made the angels 
Jean and listen from the starry window-sills ! 

But the Love Feast itself—who can describe it? 
After the singing of the first hymn, and a *word of 
prayer," a brother rose and said: “I feel that it's 
mighty good to be here, but I aint good enough 
to stand іп my tracks to-night. Brotherin’, I’m the 
man that shingled this here meetin'-house, an' it's 
been on my conscience ever since. Murder will out, 
an' I might's well make a clean breast of it, and 


be done. Brotherin’, I charged you two prices fer 
the shingles! Pray fer me!” 
He sat down, while several brethren in the 


“Amen Corner" groaned aloud; and then they sang 
a verse or two of “Amazing Grace," when another 
brother stood up in meetin’, and said: 

“Brotherin’, ef grace ever saves me it'll shore 


HIS TROUBLE SONG 
I. 
Graveya'd rabbit, in de dark er de moon; 
One-string banjer playin' of a chune; 
An’ ef I gits ter glory ГІ hatter go dar soon— 
Chillun, de worl' wuz bo'n fer trouble! 


It. 


Blacksnake runnin' de lizard fer a race; 

Sun in de rain-cloud, washin' of his face; 

An' ef А4 glory does you think ГИ know de 
ace ?一 


p 
Chillun, de worl’ wuz bo'n fer trouble! 
—F. L. S. 


be ‘amazin’! I’m here to-night to make a clean 
breast of it too: Brotherin; as you all know, I'm 
the man that sold the bell to the meetin' house, an', 
Lord knows, it’s been ringin’ in my ears ever since! 
That bell, brotherin’, wuzn't wuth more’n half what 
you paid fer it. Pray fer me, too!" 

Moré groaning from the *Amen Corner," and 
then, another brother took the stand: 

“I’m in the same boat with them two as jest 
spoke," he said: “I’m the man that sold you the 
lumber fer the pews, likewise the paint. I didn't 
do the right thing by you, brotherin', and from that 
day to this thar aint a pew in the house but seems 
too hot to hold me. When I set down in any one 
o' 'em, 'pears like the devil's settin' fire to it, an' 
my conscience would make 'em blaze ef you wuz 
to turn the fire-hose on ‘ет! Remember me in your 
prayers !” 

This was too much. The leader rose and said: 
“Brotherin’, we've been tryin’ to run the devil out 
this town fer two year an' better, but, from what 
we've hearn to-night, he aint run fur! He's got 
three mortgages on this here meetin' house an' he's 
loafin’ roun’, waitin’ to foreclose “ет. ‘Thar aint 
but one way to git ahead of him, an’ that is fer 
the brotherin’ we've hearn from to settle with the 
stewards in cold cash!" 

“Amen!” and “Amen!” echoed from every part 
of the building, and then they struck up, 


"m 
: 


*Long as the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return." 


It turned out to be a glorious meeting after all, 
and several good sisters shouted “Halleluia!” 

Two of the brethren that had made such open 
confession were the same that had been my side 
partners at the supper table. 

In the morning, at breakfast, they hadn't a word 
to say. “Fine morning, after last night's rain," I 
ventured. 

“Yes,” one of them said, gloomily—he was the 
man that had sold the lumber for the pews—“but 
thar's more rain a-comin' !” —F. L. S. 


Jamestown Exposition 
Sketches 


By WALTER HALE 
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NE OF THE MOST signifi- 
cant celebrations of modern 
times is that which is now in progress 
at Jamestown, near Norfolk, Va., 
where all the nations of the world 
have gathered to- 
gether to aid the 
peope of the 
United States. fit- 
tingly to commem- 
orate the first per- 
manent English 
settlement on 
American soil. 
Three hundred 
years have passed 
since Capt. John 
Smith with a band 
of sturdy British 
pioneers sailed 
down the beautiful 
stream which 
flowed through the 


ment marked an epoch in the desti- 
nies of nations and was the para- 
mount factor in determining the 
ultimate supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Exposition 
on this site was 
formally opened 
by President 
Roosevelt on April 
20th, and the oc- 
casion was a nota- 
ble one in many 
ways. More than 
$0,000 persons 
were in  attend- 
ance and many 
foreign nations 
were represented. 

The navies of 
the world powers 
were represented 


Virginia wilder- by their crack 


ness, and estab- men-of-war, an- 


A bit of the Auditorium building 


lished his colony chored off Hamp- 


at the river's mouth, naming the ton Roads and these together with a 
fleet of the United States were 
reviewed by th^ President. The Ex- 
position will be open to the publie 


all of the summer. 


waterway and the settlement in honor 
of the reigning monarch of England, 


James the First. 


The entrance to the “Warpath” The establishment of this settle- 
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The Textile and the Arts and Crafts buildings 
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НЕ DISTINCTIVE feature of the 

Jamestown Exposition may be said 

to be the extent and accuracy of the 

Colonial Exhibits. The States’ buildings 

are all reproductions of some historic or 

representative structure of the country's 
early history. 

Massachusetts is represented by a 
building exactly similar to the one used 
by General Washington for his head- 
quarters at Cambridge during the Revo- 
lutionary War, while the headquarters 
of the same hero at Morristown, №. Ј., 
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of the famous old State House at New- 
port; Connecticut occupies а typical 

` | Colonial residence while Pennsylvania is 
prominent because of its reproduction 
of Independence Hall. 

The Southern States also use examples 
of Colonial architecture. 

Further to emphasize the changes of 
the passing years there is at James- 
town a splendid building devoted to a 
comprehensive display of modern manu- 
factures and liberal arts, while but a 
few hundred yards distant is a perfect 


representation of a village of Arts and 
Crafts where the Colonial customs in all 
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as an historic and commercial value, 1) y^ 
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BISHOP > 


Being the story of a little Truly-gir!, who grew up; her Mysterious 
Companion; her crabbed old Uncle; the Whish-Whish Woods; а 
very civil Engineer, and Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale 


PART TWO 
Far over the hills,.the wayward, 
White feet of the children run, 
Now gleaming in the shadows, 
Now glistening in the sun— 
And always traveling dayward 
As they flit by one by one. 
—Vanderlyn’s Songs of the Past. 


ders began to take in the home life that the 

mere presence of Adelaide brought to old 
Jonas Whipple’s house. He would walk in without 
knocking, sometimes just about tea-time, and ће 
child would invariably ask him to stay. Then after 
tea, he would challenge old Jonas for a game of 
checkers, and Adelaide thought it was great fun to 
watch them, they were so eager to defeat each other. 
Mr. Sanders had long been the champion checker- 
player in that part of the country, and he was very 
much astonished to find that old Jonas was himself 
an expert. Sometimes Adelaide would watch the 
сате, and the two men invariably appealed to her 
to settle any question or doubt that arose such as 
which of the two made the last move, or whether 
old Jonas had slipped a man from the board. 

Most frequently, however, Adelaide was busy with 
her own affairs, and when this was the case, the two 
men sat quietly together, sometimes talking and 
sometimes listening. 

"The Bishop is here," Adelaide would say to 
Cally-Lou. Then it seemed that Cally-Lou would 
make some reply that could only be heard through 
the ears of the imagination, to which Adelaide would 
respond most earnestly, “Why of course he isn't 
asleep, 'cause I saw him wink both eyes just now"— 
and the conversation would go on, sometimes good- 
humouredly, and sometimes charged with pretended 
indignation. If there had been any telephones, Mr. 
Sanders would inevitably have said, “You can’t 
make me believe thar aint some un at the other eend 
of the line.” 

I would say it was all like a play on the stage, 
only it wasn’t as small as that. A play on the stage, 
as you well know, has its times and places. It must 
come to an end within a reasonable time. The cur- 
tain comes down, the ‘audience files out, laughing 
and chatting, or wiping its eyes—as the case may 
be—the actors run to their cheerless rooms to strip 
off their tinsel finery, then the lights are put out, 
and everything is left to the chill of emptiness and 
gloom. But this was not the way with the play at 
old Jonas’s home. It began early in the morning— 
for Adelaide was a very early riser—and lasted 
until bed-time; and, sometimes, longer, as Lucindy 
could have told you. Old Jonas had a way of cover- 
ing his bald head with- a flannel night-cap, and 
tucking the bed-covering about his face and ears, 
so that light and sound, no matter where they came 
from, would have as much as they could do to reach 
his eyes and ears; and, while he lay very still, as 
though he were sound asleep, he was sometimes 
awake for a very long time, thinking old thoughts 
and new ones, remembering people he had pinched 
in money matters, and thinking of those he intended 
to pinch. 

After Adelaide came: to live with him he had few 
thoughts of this kind, and less desire to sleep. Fre- 


B WAS CURIOUS how much interest Mr. San- 
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quently he lay awake for hours at a time, wondering 
if the child was comfortable. Adelaide slept in a 
poster bed, one of the old-fashioned kind, and many 
a night, when everything was still and dark as the 
gloomy plague that fell over Egypt, old Jonas 
would slip from under his carefully tucked cover, 
steal into the room where the child slept and listen 
by her bedside to convince himself that she was 
really breathing, so softly and shyly did she draw 
her breath. And sometimes he would put out his 
hand and feel—oh, ever so gently !—if she had kicked 
off the covering. 

Now, it frequently happened that Lucindy, the 
cook, had the same spells of uneasiness, and it 
chanced one night that they were both at the child's 
Led at the same time. Old Jonas was feeling, and 
Lucindy was feeling, and their hands met; the cold 
hand of old Jonas touched Lucindy's hand. This 
was enough!  Lucindy said not a word—indeed, 
words were beyond her—she said afterwards that 
she came within one of uttering a scream, and drop- 
ping to the floor. But the fright. that had weakened 
her, had also given her strength to escape. She stole 
back to her place on tip-toe, declaring in her mind 
that she would never again enter that room at night 
unless she had torch-bearers to escort her. 


It was contrary to all her lnowledge and experi- 
nece that old Jonas should concern himself about 
the child at his time of life, and with his whimsical 
habits and methods. In trying to account for the 
incident, her mind never wandered in the direction 
of old Jonas at all. To imagine that he was at the 
bedside of the child, investigating her comfort, was 
far less plausible than any other explanation she 
could offer. And then and there, the legend of 
Cally-Lou became charged with reality, so far as 
Lucindy was concerned; and it had a larger growth 
in one night, from the impetus that Lucindy gave 
it than an ordinary legend could hope to have in a 
century. 

Lucindy lost no time in mentioning the matter to 
Adelaide the next day. “La, honey! I had de idee 
dat you wuz des a-playin’ when I hear you talkin’ 
to Cally-Lou; I got de idee dat she wuz des one er 
de Whittle-Come-Whattles dat lives in folk's min', 
am nowhar else. Dat "uz kaze I aint never seed “ег; 
my eye-balls aint got de right slant, I reckon. But 
las' night, I tuck a notion dat you had done kick de 
kivver off, an’ in I went, gropin' an’ creepin’ ’roun’ 
in de dark—not dish yer common dark what you 
have out’n doors, but de kin’ dat your Nunky-Punky 
keeps in de house at night; an' de Lord knows ef 
I had ez much money ez what деу say he's got, Га 
have me ten candles an' a lantern lit in eve'y blessed 
room. Well I went in dar, des like I tell you, ап” 
I put out my han'—desso—an' I teched somebody 
else's han’, an’ "twant yone, honey, kaze “twuz ez 
col' ez a frog in de branch. I tell you now, I lit 
out fum dar—hosses couldn't 7а” helt me—an' I come 
in de back room dar whar I b'long'ded at, crope 
back in bed, an' shuck an' shiver'd plum' tell sleep 
come down de chimberly an' sot on my eyeleds. 


“Nobody nee'nier tell me dey aint 
no Cally-Lou, kaze I done gone an' 
felt un her. Folks say dat feelin's 
lots better'n seein. What you see 
may'nt be dar, kaze you eyeballs may 
be wrong, but what you feels un, it's 
bleeze ter be dar. Well, I done put. 
my han’ on Cally-Lou! Yes, honey, 
right on “ег!” Lucindy told her experience to many, 
including old Jonas, who glared at her with his 
ferret-ike eyes, and moved his jaws as if he were 
chewing a very toothsome tid-bit; and the oftener 
she told it, the larger it grew and the more com- 
pletely she believed in Cally-Lou. 


Many shook their heads, while others openly 
avowed their disbelief. On the other hand a large 
number of those who came in contact with Lucindy 
and heard her solemn account of the affair, were 
greatly impressed. Adelaide showed not the slight- 
est surprise when Lucindy recounted her astonish- 
ing adventure. She seemed to be glad that the 
cook had now discovered for herself about Cally- 
Lou, but she seemed very much distressed, and also 
irritated, that the  Chill-Child-No-Child, (as she 
sometimes called her), should be so thoughtless as 
to wander about in the darkness with nothing on 
her feet and little on her body. With both hands 
Adelaide pushed back her wonderful hair that was 
almost hiding her blue eyes. “І don't know how 
often I have told Cally-Lou not to go gadding about 
the house at night, catching cold and making 
Nunky-Punky pay a dollar apiece for doctor's bills. 
No wonder she slept so late this morning!" Adelaide 
not only talked like she was picking the words out 
of a big book, as Lucindy declared, but there were 
times, as now, when all the troubles and responsi- 
bilities of maternity looked out upon the world 
through her eyes. Old-fashioned, and apparently 
as much in earnest as a woman grown, it was no 
wonder that Lucindy gazed at her like one 
entranced ! 


Adelaide made no further remark, but turned and 
went from the kitchen into the house. All the doors 
were open, the weather being warm and pleasant, 
and Lucindy presently heard her asking Cally-Lou 
why she continued to disobey the only friend she 
had in the world. Cally-Lou must have made some 
excuse, or explanation, though Lucindy couldn't hear 
a word tnereof, for Adelaide, speaking in a louder 
tone, gave the Chill-Child-No-Child a sound rebuke. 
“I don't care if you do feel that way about it, 
said she; “Nunky-Punky can look after me, if he 
feels like it, and so can Aunt Lucindy, but Pm - 
one to look after you. Be ashamed of yourse! t 
great big girl like you going around in the da 
barefooted and bareheaded. Seat yourself in that 
chair, and don't move out of it till I tell you, or 
you'll be sorry." , 


Lucindy, listening with all her ears, lifted her. 
arms in a gesture of admiration and astonishment, 
exclaiming to herself, *I des wish you'd listen! Dat 
sho do beat my time!" Adelaide went off to play, 
and it might be supposed that she had forgotten 
Cally-Lou; but. a little before the hour was up, 
she went into the house again, called Cally-Lou, 
and, айе’ a little, came running out again, laugh- 
ing as gayly as if she had heard one of Mr. San- 
ders’ jokes. 
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Old Jonas would listen by her bedside to convince himself. that she was really breathing 


“What de matter, 
Lucindy inquired. 

“Why, she went fast asleep in the chair,” cried 
Adelaide, laughing as though it were the funniest 
thing imaginable, “and no wonder she fell asleep 
after wandering about the house, pretending she 
wanted to make sure that I was snivelling under 
that heavy cover. How can anybody get cold such 
weather as this?" 


honey? Whar Cally-Lou?" 


Lucindy shook her head. “De han' dat totch 
mine was col' honey—stone col'." 

*Oh, Cally-Lou's hand! Well, she can sit by the 
fire and still be cold," responded Adelaide. “СаПу- 
Lou is mighty funny," she went on, growing confi- 
dential, *she says she is lonesome; she wants to play 
with growner folks than me.” 

“Well, honey, I dunner whar she'll Яп” um. Dars 
Mr. Sanders; sholy he aint too young fer ’er!” 

As though the mention of his name had sum- 
moned Mr. Sanders from the dim and vague region 
where Cally-Lou had her place of residence, those 
in the kitchen now heard his voice in the house. 
He haa entered, as usual, without taking the trouble 
to knock, and he came down the long hall, talking 
and saluting imaginary persons, hoping in that way 


to attract the attention of Adelaide. Nor was he 
unsuccessful. “Well, I declare!" he exclaimed. 
"Here's Miss Sue Frierson!—an’ well-named too, 
bekaze ever'body knows that she'd fry a sun ef she 
had one. Howdy, Miss Sue! Miss Susan-Sue! Ef 
you are well, why I am too! 
today. Dr. Honeyman says she won't be well tell 
she's better. She had company last night, an' she 
tried for to nod whiles she was standin’ up. It'd ’a 
been all right ef her feet hadn't 'a' gone to sleep. 
Thereupon, an’ likewise whatsoever-as the Pisker- 
whalian Bishop says, she fell off'n her perch, an' 
had to be put to bed backards. What? You don't 
know the Piskerwhalian Bishop? Well, his hard- 
ware name is William H. Sanders, of the county 
aforesaid, Ashbank Deestrick, G. M. 


“Cally-Lou? Well, I haint seed the child to-day, 
but she's up ап” about; you'll hear her whistlin’ fer 
company presently. Can't stay? — Well, good-bye, 
Miss Susan-Sue; mighty glad I met you when I did. 
‘So-long, or longer!” Bowing Miss Frierson out, 
though she was invisible to all eyes, Mr. Sanders 
came back towards the kitchen talking to himself. 
“Well, well! I hadn't seed my Susan-Sue in thir- 
teen year, an' she's jest the same as she was when 


So it’s up an’ hop’ 
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she engaged herself to me 一 eyes like they haa 
been jest washed, an' the eend of her nose 
lookin' like a ripe plum! 
we live at. Adelaide? Howdy, 
Lucindy? I hope both of you have taken your 
stand among my well-wishers.” 


But sech is life whar 
Howdy, 


“La, Mr. Sanders, how you does run on! 
I b'lieve youer lots wuss’n you used to be!" 

"Well, Lucindy, it's mighty hard for to make 
a young hoss stand in one place. He's uther 
got to go backards or forrerds, or jump side- 
ways. I’ve jest begun to live good. I feel a 
heap better sence I was born in the country 
whar Miss Adelaide spends her time an' pleas- 
ULE: 

“Now, Bishop, tell me, please, if you were 
really talking to Miss Miss is 

"Frierson—Miss Susan-Sue Frierson.” Mr. 
Sanders supplied the name to Adelaide. He 
seemed to be filled with astonishment. “Did 
you hear me talking?” he asked in a confiden- 
tial whisper. “Why, I—I didn’t know you 
could hear me! Now, don’t go and tell ever- 
body. She lives in our country, an’ she come 
for to see Cally-Lou.” 

"Well Im sorry Cally-Lou didn’t see her. 
I had to punish her to-day, and she's not feeling 
so well." 

"Well, I reckon not!” exclaimed Mr. San- 
ders; “specially ef you used a cowhide, or a 
barrel-stave. What have you got to do to-day, 
and whar are you gwine? I had a holiday 
comin' to me, ап” so I thought Га come down 
here an' take you to the Whish-Whish Woods 
an' hunt for the Boogerman." 

At once Adelaide was in a quiver of excite- 
ment. “Shall we camp out? 
guns? How long shall we stay? 

"Guns! why, tooby shore," replied Mr. San- 
ders, with an expression of ferociousness new 
to his countenance; “as many as we can tote 
wi'out sp'ili our complexions; an’ we'll stay 
ontell we git him or his hide. Lucindy’d bet- 
ter fix up a lunch for two—a couple of biscuits 
an’ a couple of buttermilks. Thar’s no tellin’ 
when we'll git back." 

Now, old Jonas Whipple had the largest and 
the finest garden in town. It was such a fine 
garden indeed, that the neighbors had a way 
of looking at it over the fence, and wondering 
how Providence could be so kind to a man 
so close and stingy, and so mean in money- 
matters. And as your neighbors can wonder 
about one thing as well as another, old Jonas's 
wondered where all the vegetables went to. It 
was out of the question that old Jonas should 
use them all himself; and yet, as regularly as 
the garden was planted every year, as certainly 
as the vegetables. always grew successfully, let 
the season be wet or dry, just as regularly 
and just as certainly, the various crops disap- 
peared as fast as they became eatable—and 
that, too, when nearly everybody in the com- 
munity had gardens of their own. It was a 
very mild mystery, but in a village, such as 
Shady Dale was, even a mild mystery becomes 
highly important until it is solved, and then 
it is forgotten, Only Mr. Sanders had solved 
it thus far, and this was the main reason why 
he *neighbored" with old Jonas. He had dis- 
covered that the vegetables went to the main- 

tenance of a small colony of *tackies," that had 
settled near Shady Dale—“dirt-eaters” they were 
called. They were so poor and improvident that 
the men went in rags and the women in tatters; 
and only old Jonas's fine garden was free to them. 
In the early morning twilight they would slip in 
with their bags and their baskets, and were gone 
before anybody but themselves had shaken off the 
shackles of sleep. 

Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-eight seemed to be 
very pale when Adelaide and I found it under the 
honey-suckle vine, but in old Jonas's garden it was 
particularly brilliant in its colors of green. Green 
is the admiration of summer, and it has more beau- 
tiful shades than the rainbow. Observe the marked 
difference between the cabbage and the corn, between 
the squash and watermelon vines, between the aspar- 
agus and the cucumber, between the red pepper 
plants and the tomato vines! These variations are 
worth more than a day's study by any ‘artist who is 
ambitious of training his eyes to color. 

In old Jonas's garden in the summer we are 
speaking of, there were three squares of corn, the 
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finest that had ever been seen on upland. And it 


was very funny, too: for old Jonas had planted 
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. 
early, and the frost had come down and nipped the 
corn when it was about three inches high. The 
negro gardener was in despair; in all his experience, 
and he was gray-headed, he had never seen any- 
thing like this late frost, and he was anxious for 
the corn to be plowed up, so that it could be replant- 
ed. Old Jonas wouldn't hear to the proposition, 
and the gardener went about his business, wondering 
how a man could,be so stingy about seed corn, when 
he had seven or eight bushels stored away in the dry 
cellar. 

Dut, as time went on, the gardener discovered 
that old Jonas had wisdom on his side of the fence; 
the corn not only came up again after being cut 
down, but it grew twice as fast, and almost twice 
as high, as anybody else's corn. In short, there had 
never before been seen, in that neighborhood, a 
roasting-ear patch quite as vigorous. Some of the 
cornstalks were nearly fourteen feet high, and some 
of them had as many as four ear-sprouts showing. 
The patch was so rank and healthy, that it attracted 
the attention of Mr. Sanders. He climbed the fence, 
and went into old Jonas's garden to give it a close 
examination. А good breeze was blowing at the 
time, and the swordlike leaves of the corn were 
stirred by it, so that they waved up and down and 
from side to side, whispering to one another, “Whish- 
whish!” That was enough for Mr. Sanders. Не 
thought instantly .of Adelaide, and he named the 
roasting-ear patch the Whish-Whish Woods, and 
that was where he proposed to go hunting for the 
Boogerman, the awful, greedy creature that ate 
Nunky-Punky's vegetables raw! 

Lucindy didn't need any training in the quick- 
lunch line, and in less than no-time, if we may deal 
familiarly with the ticking of the clock, she had 
cut two biscuits open and inserted in each a juicy 
slice of ham; and while she was doing this, Adelaide 
ran to her armory, where she kept her weapons, 
offensive and defensive, and came running back with 
two guns. They were cornstalk guns, but not the 
less dangerous on that account. They were very 
long, and, as Mr. Sanders said, they had about them 
an appearance of violence calculated to make the 
Boogerinan fall on his knees and surrender the 
moment he was discovered. An ordinary gun might 
miss fire—such things have been known before now— 
but a cornstalk gun, never! All you have to do 
when you have a cornstalk gun, is to point it at 
the destined victim, shut your eyes and say Bang! 
in a loud voice, and the thing is done. And if people 
or things—whatever and whoever you shoot at— 
should be mean enough to remain unhurt, why, then, 
that is their fault, and much good may their mean- 
ness do them! 


Well, Adelaide and Mr. Sanders took their lunch 
and were about to start on their dangerous expedi- 
tion, when they bethought themselves of something 
that Lucindy has forgotten. “Why, Lucindy " cried 
Adelaide, *what is the matter with you?" 

"Nothin' "tall dat I knows on, honey. 
same ol’ sev’n ап” six what I allers been." 

Then Mr. Sanders came to Adelaide's support. 
“Well, your mind must be wanderin’,” he said, 
“bekaze we ast you as plain as tongue kin speak 
for to put us up a couple of buttermilks." 

Lucindy threw her hand above her head with a 
gesture of despair—"I know it, I know it! but I 
aint got but one buttermilk. Dar’s a jar full, but 
dat don't make but one; an’ what I gwine do when 
dat's de case?" 


Im de 


“Why, ef you've got a jar full thar must be 
mighty nigh a dozen buttermilks in it" And so, 
adter much argument and explanation, Lucindy 
found a bottle and a funnel and poured two glassfuls 
іп it, one after the other. Mr. Sanders, very sol- 
emn, counted as she filled the glass. “That makes 
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one," he said, as she emptied the first glass, “an 
when poured in the rest, that makes two, don't it?" 

“Yasser! La, yasser! you-all got me so mixified 
dat I dunner know which eend I’m a standin’ on 
Two! yasser, dey sho is two in dar!” 

Having everything needful in hand, the hunters 
took their way toward the large garden. Don’t 
think this garden bore any resemblance to the ordi- 
nary gardens that are to be found in cities and 
towns. No! it was so large that, standing at one 
end you had to shade your eyes—especially when 
the sun was shining—to be able to see the boundary 
fence at the other end. It held not only a supply 
of vegetables sufficient for fifty families, but it con- 
tained an abundance of old-fashioned flowers, the 
kind you see pictured in the magazines—roses, spice 
pinks, primroses, mint, with its little blue flowers, 
lavender,—oh, and ever so much of everything! 
And it was all well kept, too, stingy as old Jonas 


was. In this wide garden the Whish-Whish Forest 
grew and flourished, and toward this the two hunters 
bent their steps. 

At first, they pretended they were not hunting. 
Nothing could have been more innocent than the 
careless way in which they made their way toward 
the home of the Boogerman. Hiding their corn- 
stalks guns behind them as well as they could, they 
sauntered along examining the flowers, and no one 
would have supposed that they were after ridding 
the country of the cruel monster that had terrorized 
the children for miles around. In not less than seven 
or seventeen counties was his name spoken іп 
whispers when the sun had gone to bed and tucked 
his cloud-quilts around him. If a child cried at 
night, or if a wide awake little one uttered a whim- 
pering protest when bed-time came, the nurses—not 
one nurse, but all the nurses—would raise their 
hands warningly, and whisper in a frightened tone, 
"Sh-sh! the Boogerman is standing right there by the 
window; if you make a noise, he'll know right where 
you are—and then what will happen?". 

Presently Adelaide and Mr. Sanders. (who was 
still the Bishop, be it remembered) came close in 
their saunterings to the edge of the Whish-Whish 
Woods, and then they began to creep forward, mak- 
ing as little noise as possible. “Bishop,” said Ade- 
laide, in a whisper, *you slip through the Woods 
one way, and ГИ slip through the other way. You 
can be a Bishop and a Injun, too, can't you?" 
“Nothin’ easier,” replied the Bishop trying to whis- 
per in return; “Ill jest take off my coat an’ turn 
it wrongsud-out'rds, ап” thar you are!"  Adelaide's 
ecstasy shone in her. face, and with good reason, for 
the middle lining of the Bishop's coat was fiery red. 
This was too good to be true, and Adelaide wished 
in her heart that she had worn her hat with the 
big red feather—oh, you know; the one she wore 
to Sunday school, where all the other little girls 
were simply green with envy; of course you couldn't 
forget that hat and feather! 

In spite of the fiery red lining of his coat, the 
Bishop had an idea that he didn't look fierce enough, 
so he took off his felt hat, knocked in the crown, 
and put it on upside down. His aspect was simply 
tremendous. No hobgoblin could have a fiercer 
appearance than the Bishop had, and. if Adelaide 
didn't shriek with pure delight it was because she 
put her gun across her mouth and bit it. She bit 
so hard that the print of her small teeth showed on 
the gun. Well, of course, after the Bishop had trans- 
formed himself into such a ferocious-looking mon- 
ster, he and Adelaide were obliged to have another 
consultation, and it was while this was going on 
that Adelaide came near spoiling the whole thing. 

“Oh, Bishop!” she cried, with a great gasp, “how 
do you laugh when you're obliged to, and when—” 
she gave another gasp, sank to the ground, and lay 
there, shaking all over. 

*You put me in mind, honey, of the lady in the 
book that leaned аріп the old ellum tree, an’ shuck 
wi’ sobs, ever’ one on ’em more'n a foot an’ a half 
long; wi’ stickers on 'em like a wild briar. Its a 
sad thing for to say, but Pm oblidze to say it. The 
time has come when we've got to part. Ef we go 
on this way, the Boogerman will come along an' put 
us both in his wallet, an’ then what'll we do? Things 
can't go on this away. It may be for years an’ it 
may be forever, as Miss Ann Tatum says when she 
begins for to squall at her peanner, but the time 
to part has come. You creep up yander by the 
fence, so you can see the Boogerman ef he tries for 
to git away, an’ ГІ roust aroun’ in the bushes. Ef 
I jump him ГИ holla, ап” ef he come your way, jest 
shet your eyes an’ give him both barrels in the 
neighborhood of eyeballs an' appetite. You can't 
kill the Boogerman unless you hit him in his green 
eye—the other is a dark mud color." 

Well, they separated, the Bishop beating in the 
bushes and underbrush, as he called the crab-grass 


I Shall Make a Brave Death 


I shall make a brave death, 
Spite of hell and all; 

I shall with my parting breath, 
Hold pale fate in thrall. 


I shall make a brave death, 
Stand thou by and see, 
How old comrade Life and I 
Can part company. 
—Robert Loveman. 


` legs giving way under him. 


and weeds that had begun to make their appearance 
in the corn-patch, and Adelaide creeping to her 
post of observation as though she were stalking 
some wild and wary animal. She could hear the 
Bishop rustling about in the thick corn, but couldn't 


` catch a glimpse of him. Once she heard him sneeze 


as only a middle-aged man can sneeze, and she 
frowned as a General frowns when his orders have 
been disobeyed. Presently she heard some one com- 
ing along the side street, which, being away from 
the main thoroughfares, was little frequented. Occa- 
sionally a pedestrian, or a farmer going home, or 
house servants, who lived near-by, passed along its 
narrow length, 


The moment she heard footsteps, Adelaide shrank 
back in the thick corn, and held her cornstalk gun 
in readiness. Нег hair might have been mistaken 
for a tangle of corn-silks newly sunburned as it fell 
over her face. The steps drew nearer, and, in a 
moment, a negro came into view. He was a stranger 
to Adelaide, and that fact only made it more cer- 
tain that he was the Boogerman himself, who had 
jumped the garden fence in order to elude Mr. San- 
ders, and was now sauntering along appearing as 
innocent as innocence itself. When the Boogerman 
came opposite Adelaide's hiding-place, she jumped 
up suddenly, aimed her gun and cried Bang! in a 
loud voice. 


Now, as it happened, the passing negro was one 
who could meet and beat Adelaide on her own 
ground. The cornstalk gun, with its imperative 
Bang! carried him back to old times, though he was 
not old—back to the times when he played make- 
believe with his young mistress and the rest of the 
children. Therefore, simultaneously with Adelaide's 
Bang! he stopped in his tracks, his face working f 
convulsively, his arms flying wildly about, and his 
He sank slowly to the 
ground, and then began to flop about just as a 
chicken does when its head is wrung off. 

The Bishop heard a wild, exultant shout from 
Adelaide, “Run, Bishop, run! Гуе got him! I’ve 
killed the Boogerman! Run, Bishop, run!” Mr. 
Sanders ran as fast as he could; and when he saw 
the negro lying on the ground, with no movement 
save an occasional quiver of the limbs, and a sym- 
pathetic twitching of the fingers his amazement 
knew no bounds. 

“Why, honey!” he cried, “what in the world have 
you done to him?” 


“I didn't do a thing, Bishop, but shoot him with 
my cornstalk gun; I.didn't know it had such a heavy 
load in it. Anyhow, he had no business to be the 
Boogerman. Do you think he's truly—ann—dead, 
Bishop?" s 

“As dead,’ Mr. Sanders declared solemnly, “as 
Hector. I dunno how dead Hector was, but this 
feller is jest as dead as him—that is ef he aint got 
a conniption fit; Гуе heern tell of sech things." 

They climbed the garden fence, and went to where 
the Boogerman was lying stretched out. “When a 
man's dead," said Mr. Sanders, “he'll always tell 
you so ef you ax him." 

“Boogerman! oh, Boogerman!” cried Adelaide, 
going a little closer. 

“Ma’am!” replied the dead one feebly. 

*When the Boogerman is dead," said Adelaide, 
*and anybody asks him if it is so, he lifts his left 
foot and rolls his eyeballs. Are you dead?” Іп \ 
confirmation of that fact, the foot was lifted, апа | 
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the eyeballs began to roll. Adelaide was almost 
beside herself with delight. Never had she hoped  — f 
to have such an experience as this. “Where shall | 
he be buried, Bishop?” 4 

*Close to the ash-hopper, right behind the kitchen," 
promptly responded Mr. Sanders. 3 
° “Get up, Boogerman!” commanded Adelaide. 


“You have to go to your own fumerl, you know, 
and you might as well go respectably." Adelaide 
always uttered a deliciously musical gurgle when 
she used a big word. “Yes,” said Mr. Sanders; “as 
fur as my readin' goes, thar aint nothin' in the 
fourteenth an' fifteenth amendments ag'in it." 

Now, old Jonas's side-gate opened on this street, 
and on this gate Lucindy chanced to be leaning, | 
when the Boogerman, fatally wounded by Adelaide's . 
cornstalk gun, sank upon the ground and began 
to jump around like a chicken with its head off. 
She was tremendously frightened at first; in fact 
she was almost paralyzed. So she stayed where she 
was, explaining afterwards that she didn't want to 
be mixed up *wid any er deze quare doin's what done 
got so common sence de big rucus." Then she saw 
Adelaide and Mr. Sanders climb the garden fence l 
and stand over the fallen negro, and curiosity over- 
came her fright. By the time the negro was on ; 
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his feet, Lucindy had arrived. She looked at him 
hard, jumped at him, threw her arms around his 
neck, and squeezed him so tight that the two of 
them kept turning around as if they were trying to 
keep time to a smothered waltz; and all the while 
Lucindy was moaning and groaning and thanking 
the Lord that her son whom she had not seen in 
four long years, had come, as it were, right straight 
to her bosom. 

She hugged him to the point of smifflication, as 
Mr. Sanders declared, and she held him at arm's 
length, the better to see whether he had changed, 
and in what particular. 'Then she turned to Mr. 
Sanders: “Mr. Sanders, sholy you knows dis chil'— 
sholy you aint done gone an' disermembered Ran- 
dall. Des like you seed him doin' des now, dat de 
way he been doin' all his born days—constantly 
a-playin’, constantly a-makin’ out dat what aint 


so is so, an' lots mo' so. Many an' many's de time 
sence Miss Adelaide been here has I had de idee 
dat ef Randall,wuz here, he'd be mo’ dan a match fer 
Cally-Lou an’ all de rest un um dat slips out’n 
dreams an’ stays wid us. Yasser, I sho has. But 
now he's come, I des feels in my bones dat he gwine 
ter git in deep trouble 'bout dem crimes what he 
run away fer." 

"Randall is the chap that knocked Judge Bow- 
den's overseer crossways ап” crooked, aint he?" 
inquired Mr. Sanders. 

“Үаввет, he done dat thing," replied Lucindy; *an 
how come he ter do it—him dat wuz afear'd er his 
own shadder—T'll never tell you. Let Лопе dat, he 
aint gwinter tell you: kaze I done ax'd him myse'f. 


I speck he'll hafter run away аріп.” f 
"You know me, don't you Randall?” inquired Mr. 
Sanders. 


1907 d 

"La! yasser, Mr. Sanders, I’ve been knowin’ you 
sence I could walk good." 

“That’s what I thought," said Mr. Sanders. “Well, 
my advice to you is to stay an' face the music. Ef 
the man you hit makes a move, we'll have him right 
whar we've been а-ітуіп fer to git him for two 
long years!" 

They went toward the house, and entered the 
side-gate, attracting, as they did so, the attention 
of two or three of the neighbors. The Bishop had 
been so absorbed in what had occurred that he for- 
got to turn his coat, or to right his hat. 

"Did you see old Billy Sanders?” one woman 
asked another over the back fence. 

"I did," replied the other, *and I like to have 
dropped—I believe he is going crazy." 

"Going!" exclaimed the first woman, *he's gone! 
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Five Men Who Made Epochs 


ERE a vote 

of the world's 

culture taken 
upon the one man 
most worthy the palm 
of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the choice would 
doubtless settle upon 
Darwin. No man has 
been more talked 
about than Darwin, 
and the life of no 
man has so changed 


L. H. WILDER 
the front of human thought as that of the dis- 


coverer of Natural Selection. Perhaps no man has 
been so thoroughly misunderstood and so unde- 
servedly hated; and few men, certainly, have 

been so highly praised and so slavishly fol- 
lowed. Хо doubt it would be more exact to 

say that it was the ideas of Darwin that were 
hated and praised rather than the man him- 

self; for the offense he gave was wholly adven- 
titious, whereas his merit was that of laying 
before the world a most ingenious explanation 

of one of the most conspicuous, and at the 

same time mysterious, facts which lie about 
us—the multiplicity of the forms of animal 

and plant life. 

In his younger days Darwin was a little 
wild, which was probably the reason why his 
father designed him for the ministry. His 
time was divided between watching the ways 
of wild animals and sowing wild oats, and as 
these two occupations seemed to have a rather 
thorough hold upon him, he abandoned the 
idea of the church, even if he had ever seri- 
ously considered it. An accident put him in the 
way of his great theory when he was offered 
the position of naturalist on the voyage of 
the ship Beagle; and an anecdote gives us the 
clew to his way of life about this time and 
even afterwards. 

When young Darwin decided to accompany 
the Beagle upon her indefinite voyage south, 
he felt that a well filled purse would be a most 
useful companion. He had, too, a capital 
defence to make to his father, although his 
record was somewhat against him. For exam- 
ple, the voyage of the Beagle would lie for the 
most part on the open ocean. Small chance 
to spend money there! Or, it would necessi- 
tate long stops in wild countries remote from 
all the coin-traps of civilization. Therefore if 
his father supplied him with a well-lined purse 
it would be next to impossible for him to 
spend the money. He would have to carry it. 

He simply couldn't spend it. 

*I am told," replied his father to this unanswer- 
able plea, “that you have acquired extraordinary 
skill as a spender." 

The voyage, however, was Darwin's salvation, 
for it was upon the voyage that his mind was 
impressed with the need of some rational explan- 
ation of the diversity of the forms of life, and it 
likewise served so to interest him in natural history 
that he was ripe, some years later, virtually to 


` withdraw from the world and devote his whole 


energy to the work of gathering together the larg- 
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est and most important mass of facts, of any 
kind, ever collected by one man. This vast work 
was all done with the sole idea of demonstrating 
the truth of his original and striking theory, and 
it was done chiefly in a secluded part of the coun- 
try where his neighbors, for eighteen years or more, 
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were at a loss to understand his truly inexplicable 
doings, or conceive a possible motive, other than that 
of madness, for his apparently capricious ways. 
When Darwin's work was announced (together 
with that of Wallace, who had simultaneously hit 
upon the same thing) it was received at first with 
apathy, then with sneers, then with flat denial 
(especially from the Germans), and finally with 
vituperation and positively personal abuse. Іп 
England it was championed boldly and almost vio- 
lently by Huxley. Huxley and one or two others 
were the only ones in England who seemed to under- 
stand it, whereas Darwin's early German critics 
were characteristically slow in seeing the drift of 
the argument. In Haeckel, however, Darwin found 


a friend whose influ- 
ence decided the day. 
Natural Selection took 
its place among the 
grand generalizations 
of science. 

What is Natural 
Selection? What is 
Darwinism? What is 
this generalization 
that has changed the 
whole front of 
thought? 

One need not be a zoologist to perceive the differ- 
ence between an ox and a sheep, a snake and an eagle. 
The dog seems to be an essentially different animal 

from the fish, and of dogs and fishes there are 
almost innumerable kinds. The snake begets 
snakes, fish reproduce as fish, not as elephants, 
and oysters never bring forth tigers. It is clear 
that these animals, no less than similarly dif- 
fering plants, are distinct creatures, each 
bringing forth after its kind, each fixed in 
its type permanent and immutable, as long 
as man knows and longer. In rocks are found 
the remains of races no longer living. Such 
races lived and passed away. In their day, 
they, too, begat their kinds. They too were 
fixed and immutable. All these races, all these 
species, were made so in the beginning. They 
were specially created; that is, created in 
their species form. Man was created, also, in 
his special form. Such was the belief of the 
old zoology. Cuvier believed it; Agassiz 
believed it. Its foundation was common 
sense; its proof the evidence of one’s own 
eyes. 

Yet, men had begun to distrust the evi- 
dence of their own eyes from the time they 
had learned that their eyes deceived them 
when they saw the sun rise in the east, sweep 
in a semi-circle over the earth, and disappear 
in the west. And some of the zoologists of 
the Eighteenth Century, Lamarck in partic- 
ular, doubted this evidence that species were 
immutable. Perhaps they change. What if 
the bird had not always been a bird? What 
if ages ago the ancestor of the lion had been 
an animal no liker the lion of today than the 
lion is like the wolf? What if lion and wolf, 
were they traced backwards, would be found 
to unite in an ancestor no liker either than 
both are like each other? 

A bold speculation this, and an alluring 
one, if only there could be found some evi- 
dence upon which to base it. These ages that 

you suppose to have elapsed while these trans- 
mutations were going оп have swallowed up 
the secret, and laugh at your idle dreams. Show 
us the links which will prove that this animal 
with wings and that with the cloven hoof, converge 
toward a common type. These were the objections 
of the special creation doctrinists, and the specu- 
lating zoologists had no reply. Today, thanks to 
Darwin and to the tremendous impetus he gave to 
the study of living forms, we can, in our imagina- 
tion, lift the veil of that inscrutable past, and study 
the transmutation of species at our leisure. For 
this let us imagine that a series of instantaneous 
photographs of animals and plants had been taken 
from very early times, and could now be used as 
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moving pictures upon 
some gigantic screen. 
On the screen the 
order of the pictures 
could be reversed; 
that is, those which 
had been taken last 
could be thrown on 
the screen first, so 
that the pictures 
would show. us an 
involution of life 
rather an evolution; 
an infolding, or going 
backward to the 
source rather than 
an outfolding, or 


Fig. 1. Julia 
noted dancer. From 
sheim's ‘‘Structure of Man." 
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coming forward from it. 

The ages that have passed in the transmutation 
of species would thus be shortened at will and this 
shortening of the time would enable us to see the 
transmutation itself. Nature has-fashioned the bodies 
of living things with infinite slowness. Imagina- 
tion of the highest order is necessary to reproduce 
to the mind the slow development of the eye, with 
its wenderful dioptric apparatus and its complex 
musculature, from mere pigment spots. But in our 
moving pictures we could see the eye step by step 
rapidly lose its prcsent character and revert to 
the simple pigment spots in which it had its origin. 
Infinite would be the changes through which the 
pictures on the screen would pass. Forms of life 
which to us have seemed immutable would instantly 
begin to change, and the fixed appearance of ani- 
mate creation would seem to have been. suddenly 
tossed into seeming chaos. Animals of insignificant 
size would quickly grow into enormous monsters 
tread would shake the earth. The horse 
would dwindle into a four-toed creature no larger 
than a fox. Birds would lose their feathers and 
be transformed into great reptiles winnowing the 
air with their horrid wings. The elephant would 
lose his trunk and his - 
tusks, while his great 
ears would shrivel and 
his habits become 
those of another ani- 
mal altogether. Тһе 
idea of fixed 'species 
disappear in- 
stantaneously and 
that of incessant 
metamorphosis would 
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take its place. Fig. 2. Fantail Pigeon, after а 
drawing by Luke Wells in Darwin's 
If, now, our pho- “Animels and Plants under Do- 


mestication.”’ 


tographs had pre- 
served color, and could reproduce it on the screen, 
tlie entire coloration of animate creation would par- 
take in this magic transformation. Stricken by the 
change, the gorgeous pelage of birds would shift 
quickly from the brightest reds, blues, and greens, 
to whites, grays or browns, while the brown, gray. 
and white of other species would brighten and 
grow iridescent. The phosphorescent gleam. of the 
glow worm would pale and go out; the brilliant 
wings of some insects would change into mottle 
or white or drab, while those of others would sud- 
denly become brilliant and beautiful. Change; inces- 
sant, bewildering change, would be the dominant 
character of the picture, and change apparently 
without order or purpose, progress or destination. 

And yet, a careful observation of this rapid 
change, even in its early stages, would show that 
it was not by any means chaotic, but that it was 
going forward upon a very definite course, and 
that it was accompanied by just as remarkable an 
involution in the nature of the surroundings of the 


animals. As the animals .would change, plants 
would change. Giant plants wculd dwindle into 


mere shrubs and disappear; plants of insignificant 
size would spring up into vast giants; forests would 
sink and be buried under new forest-growths; con- 
tinents would rise out 
of the sea and the 
sea would cover up 
continents. But 
through all this ap- 
parent chaos one fact 
would soon be made 
=? ‘clear. Тһе number 
` of species would pro- 
‘gressively decrease. 
In a short time mam- 
mals, birds and rep- 
tiles would have dis- 
appeared, with all 
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Fig. 5. Тһе Wild Boar. 
Darwin's “Animals 
under Domestication.” 
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their numerous kinds, and the great phylum of ver- 
tebrates would now number but a comparatively 
few species. These would soon be transformed into 
vertebrates without skulls, and one more step would 
leave the earth without vertebrates of any kind. 
The pictures, still rolling backwards, would show 
fewer and fewer species of invertebrates, fewer and 
fewer forms of plant life. 
draw closer together, as if toward some vanishing 
point, and the necessary conclusion would be that 
the 3,000,000 or more species of the earth's inhabi- 
tants are all descended from a few original forms,— 
perhaps one. 

This is called the theory of descent, evolution, 
or development, and it was by no means new when 
Darwin came into the discussion. The zoologists 
who held it had no proof, nor even a rational sug- 
gestion to make as to the reason why, until Lamarck, 
early in the Nineteenth Century published his nota- 
ble theory, to be mentioned below. These two, 
Darwin and Lamarck, were yet to be criticized by 
another zoologist who was destined to bring the entire 


discussion into focus and to cut away much of ће. 


machinery of the two great pioneers. Of him we 
shall see more at another time. 

It was an accident that put Darwin into pos- 
session of the key with which he attempted to unlock 
so very many mysteries and ultimately led him to 
the studies which resulted in his *Descent of Man," 
a work which proved the hardest body-blow ever 
given to human vanity, and for years made the name 
Darwin execrable to almost everybody who heard it. 
To tell a man that he is descended from an ape is 
not flattering to his self-importance, particularly 
if he be poorly informed in comparative anatomy. 
And even now, twenty years after Darwin's death, 
with Darwin's body laid to rest in Westminster with 
that of Edward the Confesser and other saintly men, 
we cannot but feel a trifle disturbed, especially if 
we have fine family traditions, when we are con- 
fronted with the inevitable monkey and told he is 
our cousin. Darwin did not really say that man is 
descended from a monkey. What he really said was 
that man and monkey are descended from the same 
ancestor who, in his turn, was descended from 
another animal—ultimately the fish. And as a fish 
ancestry will probably be rezarded by many sen- 
sitive persons as preferable to a monkey ancestry, 
Darwin’s apology to this effect will probably be 
acceptable. In any event, time has softened the 
asperity aroused in the earlier years of the Darwinian 
discussion, and we are slowly becoming reconciled 
with the idea that we are the descendents of some 
hairy, arboreal ancestor very like a man and very 
like an ape. 

If the reader will look at Figure 1 he will find 
the likeness of a woman the hair on whose face and 
body does not altogether comport with the gay head- 
dress with which the lady has decked herself. As 
a beauty she would compare ill with our best types 
of “feminine loveliness,” but she is quite human, 
nevertheless. The orang, pictured in Figure 25:18 
unquestionably an ape; but in external appearance 
at least, the lady with the head-dress has not an 
unapproachable advantage of the simian. To say 
that both of them are descended from the same, or 
similar, ancestors is to say no muore than to say 
that both belong to the same small order of mam- 
mals, classified by zoology as Primates. Тһе fact 
is that the descent of man is an insignificant part— 
really but the three-millionth part of the entire Dar- 
winian scheme, and the theory of descent would be 
quite as interesting as it is even if man were left 
out of the matter altogether. 

The principal service which Darwin did for 
zoology was to supply the key to an understanding 
of how and why the various forms of living things 
were derived from a few ancestors instead of hav- 
ing been originally created just as they are. 
Lamarck had already proposed an explanation which 
seemed upon first sight to be good, and which was, 
at any rate, ingenious and striking. Тһе girafe, 
for example, is marked by an extremely long neck 
which enables “it to feed upon the leaves of trees. 
If we suppose that the giraffe is descended from 
an ancestor with a short neck, the query suggests 
itself, What has produced this astounding differ- 
ence between, the ancestors of the giraffe and the 
giraffe itself? We may suppose that the leaves upon 
which the ancient giraffe fed were near to the earth 
and easily reached by that animal. If now we sup- 
pose that, because of any reason whatever, the lower- 
lying leaves were to disappear, it would be necessary 


for the animal to stretch its neck in order to reach. 


its food. The length of the neck would thus be per- 
manently increased, in the individual, by a consid- 


Plant and animal would, 


erable quantity. The 
offspring of this lon- 
ger-necked girafe 
would inherit the lon- 
ger neck of its par- 
ents. Now let the 
food be removed a 
little higher. The 
second generation of 
giraffes would, by ac- 
commodating the neck 


though stretching, Fig. 2. Young Orang-Utan, Wieder- 
e А sheim. - From “Zeitschrift fur 
again increase the Ethnologie." Vol. VIII. 


length of the neck, 

and pass down this new length to its offspring. But 
when this last generation would apear the food 
would have been removed still higher, requiring a 
new lengthening of the neck by stretching, and so 
on until after a considerable lapse of time, and 
the progressive shifting of the position of the food, 
the giraffe's neck would have grown into what it 
is to-day. 

Lamarck's explanation, however, was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Characters acquired in this way 
were not, it was said, always passed down. Darwin, 
and others, were looking for other factors of evolu- 
tion. How, for example, could the fantail pigeon 
(Fig. 3) be imagined to have acquired the additional 
feathers in its superb tail, and its other notable char- 
acters, from an ancestor that had only twelve feath- 
ers in its own tail? Тһе number of vertebrae in 
the neck of the giraffe may well be the same as 
that of the neck of its ancestor; but the fantail has 
three or four times the number of tail feathers 
possessed by its ancestor, the rock pigeon (Fig. 4) 
from which all the numerous varieties of domesti- 
cated pigeons have been derived. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine how use could transform an animal 
like the wild boar (Fig. 5) into the pig shown in 
Figure 6. 

In the case of domesticated animals, fortunately, 
there is an explanation ready. The breeder desiring 

r to produce a fantail 
would select certain 
pigeons which varied 
from their parents by 
having. a few more 
feathers in the tail 
and a tendency of 
the feathers to spread, 
and by breeding these 
together would pro- 
duce a race of pig- 
eons with more nu- 
merously feathered 
tails, and tails with a. 
tendency to spread out into a fan shape. Progres- 
sive selection would, in a short time, develop the 
tail of the new kind of pigeon until from a tail like 
hat shown in Figure 4 a complete and handsome 
fantail would result. 

In this process we have at work the intelligent 
design of the breeder. Js it possible to find in nature 
an equivalent selection, or at least.a selection from 
which, although blind (“natural” we may say), the 
same result would be forthcoming? We are all 
familiar with the beautiful stripes of the tiger, and 
with the glowing color of the red fish. Is there a 
selective action at work in nature which, from an 
animal of a uniform color, could produce a tiger 
with its stripes, or from a silvery fish a gold one? 
If in a race of tiger-like animals of an uniform 
color, certain ones should vary from their parents 
by having peculiar markings which, in brake or grass, 
would serve to conceal them as they stole upon their 
prey, they would thus be enabled to cateh the prey 
and continue to live; whereas those not so marked 
would be seen by the prey which, escaping, would 


(Columbia 


Fig. 4. 
Livia), the ancestor of all varieties 
of domesticated pigeons. 


Rock Pigeon 


leave the unmarked tigers without food. In this 
way the possession of 

stripes would be а pc 
question of life or 7 


death with the indi- 


vidual animal | The 
animal with stripes 
would survive; the 


animal without stripes 
would die before it 
would be old enough 
to propagate. The one 
would be: “ЯС; the 
other “unfit. Тһе 
one would һе рге- 
served, the other elim- 
inated. And as this 


A Domesticated Pig. From 
Darwin's “ and Plants 
Continued on Page 37 一 under Domestication.” 
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The 
Shadow Boy 


By REINA MELCHER 


OMAN and an apple were the cause of 
it all. Woman was aged thirteen; her 


name was Sylvia; her braided brown 
hair looked golden in the sunlight, and her -eyes 
were like blue flowers. . 

The apple bobbed теу over а neighbor's 
orchard wall. Christopher would never have 
coveted it for himself; there: were apples in’ his 
mother's barrel that bloomed as rosily, and his 
was not the nature to desire his neighbor's goods. 
Woman was created otherwise; Woman had 
imagination, and tasted in faney the sweetness 
of forbidden fruit; Woman spoke to Man with 
the voice of a temptress, and Man was weak. 

Said Sylvia to Christopher, *I wish I had 
that apple! Its the biggest, reddest one іп - 
town. Don't you s'pose Mr. Morris would cive 
it to me, if he knew 1 wanted it? 

Said Christopher to Sylvia, *Of course he 
would. Не couldn't help it.’ Неа want you to 
have it!" 

"Oh," quoth. Sylvia, “I wouldn't ask him for 
it. But if there came along à knight in splendid 
armor, with a- plume in his helmet like the 
knights in stories and po'try, I know what he'd 
do." ses х 

"What would he do?" cried Christopher. 

"Why," answered Sylvia with deliberate irisin- 
uation, "he'd say—'Fair damsel, do- you~ want 
that apple? And Га say; ‘Noble Sir; Т want it ， 
more than anything-in this world" Апа then 
the knight would say, ‘Behold, it is yours, and 
he would lift up his lance, or spear, or what- 
ever he carried to fight crusades with, and stick 
it straight into the apple, and hand it down to 
me. And I would say, “ХоМе Sir, you have 
given me my heart's desire? And he would say, 
‘Fair damsel, wil you give me my  heart's 
desire? And then ig 

“And then?” questioned Christopher. 

“Oh, well,” remarked Sylvia, “boys are stupid 
things !” 

A moment later, Christopher, scratched and 
torn, descended the orchard wall, and triumph- 
antly presented to Sylvia her heart's desire. 
Her teeth were scarcely buried in its juicy side 
before an exclamation of “Stop, you little 
thief!” rudely disturbed the inhabitants of Eden, 
and Mr. Morris laid a heavy hand on Christo- 
phers collar. Coming up from behind the 
unconscious children, he had seen the drama 
played out, and having neither eyes for Woman, 
nor sympathy for his own deluded sex, he 
promptly took poor Christopher into custody. 

"Pm goin’ to put a stop to this right now," 
he observed to the frightened pair. "It aint 
losin’ an apple that bothers me; its the princi- 
ple of the thing. Yes, sir, it’s the principle of the 
thing! I’m goin’ to take you straight to your 
father, Christopher, amd tell him the whole bus- 
iness. Thats what my duty is. You think I’m 
mean, no doubt, but when you're a man you'll 
thank me for helping to make you an honest onc. 
Plenty of orchards all through life—yes sir! It's 
best to learn early to leave “ет alone. Апа as for 
you, little miss," he added to Sylvia, *you just run 
along home as fast as you can. I dare say you 
started it; girls are good at starting trouble; but 
I'll let you go. This young man is my concern." 

And Sylvia, without even a look or word to the 
noble knight who suffered for her sake, took to her 


nimble heels. 
The late afternoon sunlight lay on the town 


when Christopher entered his father's gate, with 
Mr. Morris determinedly tugging at his sleeve. 
Never had the old-fashioned garden looked so sweet 
and gay; never had the trim gravel path led so 
invitingly to the door; never had the low brown 
house seemed so dear a shelter of happy love. But 
to Christopher, every charm in the setting of his 
hitherto joyous life had become a mockery. Shame 
wearily on his brow, and bent his straight 
| Не, the son 


sat 
shoulders into unnatural despondency. 
of the family, had disgraced it! 
Christopher's father was in his library, driving 
the pen that had bought the little brown house and 
all the treasures therein. Не looked up to greet 
the opening door with his charming, boylike smile, 
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“I wish I had that apple !” 


but after one shrewd glance at his two guests, he 
became the Stern Parent. 

“You have a complaint to make of my son?” he 
asked, the moment he had done shaking hands with 
Mr. Morris. And Mr. Morris launched into a 
detailed and hideous account of  Christopher's 
depravity. The boy himself spoke not at all until 
his accuser, by way of softening the transgression, 
suggested that “Christopher had been led into it 
by a girl." 

*No, father," bravely interrupted the culprit, 
"she had nothing to do with it. I wanted the apple, 
and I took it for myself." 

This was a remarkable assertion in view of the 
fact that Mr. Morris had caught Woman eating 
the stolen fruit, but it was not questioned.  Per- 
haps both men remembered a time when they had 
sinned to please some fair, incomparable She, for 
their strained faces relaxed, and the Stern Parent 
turned, almost with pride, toward his son. 

While Mr. Morris was bowed out of the library, 
with many assurances that the offense against him 
should never be repeated, Christopher's mother 
slipped in. She was a creature of love and-sunlight, 
small and fair and very tender. The pure in heart 
do right by intuition, not by logic, so she never 
troubled herself about moral problems. She did 
not hesitate now; her boy might be in disgrace, but 
he could not be wicked; and secure in this convic- 
tion, she went to him swiftly and put an arm across 
his shoulders. The Stern Parent found them thus, 


looking into each others faces with perfect love 
and trust. 

“Lucy,” the man said to his wife coldly, “Chris- 
topher has dishonored our name. He has dishon- 
ored you and me and himself. Leave us alone 
together." 

"Oh," protested Lucy in the voice of one who 
is cruelly hurt, *oh, there is some mistake. 1 know 
my son." 

"Lucy," repeated Ler husband, “this is a serious 
matter. You must leave it to me." 

And, Lucy, with one small hand flung up to 
her grieved eyes, fled piteously from the room. 
Outside the closed door, she waited. With all her 
hotly loving heart she wanted to know what passed 
between those two. Never before, in their three 
closely united lives, had she been barred out. Тһе 
very fact of the library door being shut against 
her was a tragedy, for that room was the heart 
of the home. Нег ceepest hours had been lived 
there; every book along the walls wore for her the 
face of a friend; and the fire that, in all possible 
weathers, burned upon the hearth was to her a 
symbol of the affection that warmed her days. 
Now, within that same room, bitter words might 
be spoken between her husband and her son. She 
leaned her head against her lifted arm, and wept. 

After a long time, during which the two voices, 
murmuring unintelligibly on, had tortured Lucy's 
waiting ears, the door opened, and Christopher 


came out. He looked chastened and, for his twelve 
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Uncle Remus 
Sings a Song 


Втег B'ar come a-loping down de road— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

De Swamp Owl hooted, an' a Rooster crow'd— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

De оГ Oak say, “I’m a-stayin’ whar I grow'd 
(Too long—too long fer уош!”) 


Brer Coon come a-pacin' down de road— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

Drer Rabbit say, *Yo' legs been bow'd 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

An' what you is de folks done know'd 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 


"Ez ter what you is, der min's bestow'd 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

Kaze de little gray monkey's tail done grow'd 
(Too long—too long fer you!) f 

An' de Elephant comin' wid his snout done th'ow'd 
(Too long—too long fer you!). 


"An' ol Rhynossyhoss, his. horn. a: load— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

Will soon come a-trottin" down de road— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 
I'm-afeard he'll. tromple dówn de Toad— -: 
. (Тоо long—toóo long fer you?y ` 
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"Don't you never go down de ol' West Road— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

Kaze a mighty heap er folks has long ago go'd— 

(Too long—too long fer you!) 

All a-cuttin' de craps what dey has sow'd— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 


"Dey .all went by, kaze dey thunk dey know'd— 
(Poo long—too long fer you!) < 


, How many come back when der beards had grow'd— 


.- - (Too long—too long fer you!) 
How many saved de séed what dey had mow'd— 
(Тоо long—too long fer you!) 


years and chuhby: features, even despairing, but he 
gazed straight. into his mother's eyes. She reached ` 
forth her arms to him, but, at one glance from her | 


husband, dropped them to her sides, and let Chris- 
topher climb the stairs alone. © " : ^"^ 7^ 

The boy .went to, his room, with reluctant “feet. 
Its loneliness leaped .forward, and “enveloped him 
in a desolation such as he had never, khown.. For 


the.first time іп his life his father had failed to be _. 


fair to him. 

He had been reproved many times, but always 
with a justice, a sanity, a delicate and subtle per- 
ception of the motive that had led to his fault. 
Today, it had been otherwise. His father had 
spoken stinging words to him, words that bit into 
his soul. 

Christopher knew, as well as those who had 
judged him, that he had done wrong, but he knew 
also, that he would have scorned to steal an apple 
for himself; he realized, even while his chivalrous 
lips denied it, that the girl had *led him into it," 
and һе expected his father to realize it, too. 
Instead, the Stern Parent ignored the possibility 
of a palliating circumstance. He had accepted lit- 
erally his son's statement concerning the оссиг- 
rence, dealing with him accordingly; and the boy, 
with all his keen intelligence, rebelled under the 
injustice. 

Shut into his own room, Christopher felt a 
strange thing creep into his heart, the thing that 
men call hate. Тһе beautiful years of fellowship 
between man and boy were blotted out by a single 
sweep of the ugly monsters hand, and in their 
place remained only the resentment of one mas- 
culine nature toward another. There were no 
words for what he felt in his mind; his past experi- 
ence gave him no names for emotions like these; 
but the swift, bitter tide swept over him, almost 
choking him with its strength. 

The tea bell rang, but he did not hear, and 
the sore hearts below stairs left him to fight out 
his battle alone. Dusk fell, and he left a chair by 
the window, where he had sat blindly looking down 
on his mother's flowers, to throw himself, fuh- 


dressed, upon his béd. Не lay in the darkness, 
which night and his own anger created for him; 
feeling still the choke of those waves of passion. -~ 


A Sabbath hush closed over the house; not a: 
footstep Sounded ; not an eye, but that of the moon, · 
, looked in on the brooding boy; the hours ‘trooped 


silently by. 

Christopher was certain that һе had not slept 
when a ruüstle Startled him into wide-eyed atten- 
tion. He raised his head, and saw, sitting on the 
foot of his bed, a little boy. The visitor's face 
wore an oddly familiar air, but Christopher, search- 
ing his memory, could find no recollection of him 
there. 


"Who are you?" he demanded of his guest, and 
sat upright to stare at him. 

The stranger looked back with wistful eyes. “I 
am the Shadow Boy," he answered in a voice that 
sounded like a silver bell so faint it was and 
sweet. 

"The Shadow Boy?" 

“Yes, just a Shadow Boy. Once, I was like you, 
but now—,” and he waved a transparent hand in 
the moonlight. *I had to grow up you see. I didn't 
want to, but that made no difference. And now 
I am your father." 


“My father?” echoed Christopher. “Why, you 


zan’t be my father. You're little, you're as little 
as me!" 

“Yes, I'm little," assented the Shadow Boy, “but 
I’m shut up all day long in a grown man's body, 
and I have to talk man talk, and do the work 
of a man. It's very hard," he finished sadly. 

“But why?" asked Christopher, *but why?" 

“Its the law," replied the Shadow Boy, “and 
we have to obey. Some day you will grow into a 
man, too, and have to do all the things you hate, 
and never do the things you like. "There's marbles, 
now; a man can't play marbles, yet my fingers just 
itch for ’em sometimes. Its very, very hard!" 

"You can't be my father." Christopher objected 
again. “If you had heard him talk to me to-day, 
you wouldn't pretend to be; you'd be ashamed to." 
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"An' o Brer Ba'r, wid his whiskers grow'd— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

Tried ter Яп” out sump'n dat he never had know'd— 
(Too long—too long fer you!) 

How kin a man flourish when he's pigeon-toed? 
(Too long—too long fer you!") 


"Oh, I know," admitted the Shadow Boy, *I know 
what I said. It was part of the Law. I had to do 
it. You'll have to yourself, some day." ; 


"But I don't understand," protested Christopher, 
"I don't understand. Father knew how it all hap- 
pened as well as I did, but he said things to me 
that,” with a pompous lifting of the chest, “that no 
man will take from another." 


“They were bad," agreed the Shadow Boy, “but 
I had to say 'em. That was the Law working. 
When you grow up, you have to keep authority over 
your son. Do you ’spose I wanted to talk like 
that? I felt mean, mean as a yellow dog. "That's 
why I came to-night. I thought maybe, if I told 
you all about it, we could myke it up?” 

Christopher’s impulsive hand shot out. “All 
right, old fellow, but please don’t do it again!” 

The Shadow Boy reached forth his own ethereal 
palm, and laid it in Christopher’s. Its touch was 
windblown leaf, as light and fleeting. 
“Thank you," he said gravely, “I’m glad I came. 
Once,” and his slender voice trailed so thinly from 
his lips that it could scarce be heard, “once, long 
ago, I stole a flower for a girl. The girl’s name was 
Lucy.” 
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“The girl's name was Lucy," repeated Christo- 
pher, and his eyes suddenly filled with cooling tears, 
quenching the fires that had burned so fiercely only 
a little while before. When the mist cleared, he 
looked for the Shadow Boy, but the visitor had 
gone as quietly as he had come. 

In the morning, Christopher woke to find his 
room full of sunlight, and a flower on his pillow. 
His mother had remembered him. 

“The girl's name was Lucy," he whispered, and 


sprang up to meet the happy day. 


His mother and father were at the table when 
he entered the breakfast room. They lifted eager 
faces, and each held out a welcoming hand. Chris- 
topher paused between them, and, while his moth- 
er's kiss was still sweet upon his lips, turned to his 
father with an air half generous, half shy, “ГІ 
always understand you, father dear!" he said. 


Under the Lamp 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS: 


LD PEOPLE are a trifle irritable, to say the 
O least, and I am sometimes fretted by the con- 
ventional character of the book reviews that are 
put forth day after day and month after month by 
those who are employed to supplement the advertising department. But what can 
you expect of the poor critics? A book is hurled at them from the editorial 
desk, and they are expected to dispose of it in an hour or two. They glance at 
the first page and the last, and the thing is done—and sometimes it is very well 
done, considering the method of its doing. Is the critic to be blamed for these 
methods? A thousand times no, for they belong to the hour and the age in which 
we are compelled to live. With automobiles hurrying our friends and acquaint- 
ances to the undertakers’ establishments, with railways piling up their dead in 
cuts and at crossings, with wireless telegraphy buzzing its tremendous interna- 
tional secrets about our ears—with these developments of a strenuous civilization 
going on before our eyes and behind our backs, and thundering along while we 
are fast asleep, we hardly have time to do the day’s work before another day’s 
work has begun. The hurly-burly and confusion of the hour are responsible for 
a great many things that they are never credited with. 

Quite recently, reckoning according to the old-fashioned standards of time— 
that is to say, within a twelvemonth—two authors have come into view who deserve 
more attention than they seem to have received. With no very great effort on 
their part, they have gone a little deeper into the ordinary and extraordinary 
things of life than most of the fiction writers of the day. They seem, too, to 
rejoice in their work, and this is the reason why they are paired here—this and 
the matter of convenience—for their books have no similarity whatever save in 
the carefulness with which they have been done, and the masterly ease with which 
they depict human nature. In everything else they are as far apart as the poles. 
One of the books (Max Fargus) is engaged with types of some of the worst 
results of urban life, where the people are roughly divided into two classes, the 
pursuer and the pursued, the victors and.the victims. The other book (Partners 
of Providence) is a fresh and most delectable pastoral, a complete panorama of 
a wide, busy and useful river, the big river that, in conjunction with more or less 
sympathetic streams, all but carves your immense continent in twain, the river that 
is at once the source of our most pitiful tragedies and our most unctuous humor. 

We cannot produce an accurate formula for those who aspire to be children 
of light. I was once an aspirant myself, and my journey led me into a cavern 
where the darkness was something more than Egyptian. I could rescue myself 
only by promising the powers of fiction never to offend again—a promise that has 
been singularly easy to keep. If we would give a clear account of genius, or even 
of the high order of talent that sometimes simulates genius in its processes, there 
would be no difficulty about the formula; we could impart to it the pith and 
brevity of a maxim. But genius resents calculations and deductions, and has а 
method of its own of sweeping them clean away. Under the circumstances, we 
can only know that of the many books that are said to be successful, critically 
and commercially a few, a very few, will continue to live from generation to 
generation. And when we come to analyze the method and investigate the cause, 
we find that only the books that deal at first hand with human nature, the books 
in which character is said to be created, have any chance of a fruitful and a 
and a happy remembrance. We only 
know that ordinary popularity is no 
criterion by which to judge the future 
of a book. Popularity in these latter 
days is not as significant as it was in 
the days of our forbears, before the 
reading public had been hammered 
and flattened out in the machine shops 
of the factories that we call public 
schools, where there are neither pro- 
fessors of good taste, nor doctors of 
appreciation. It may be seme years 
before we discover for ourselves that 
the clamor for the sort of education 
ladled out to the youth of our day 
will save neither the republic nor the 
individual; and it may be many more 
years before we discover that educa- 
tion that is not founded on Christian 
morals is worse than comic, being 
definitely hurtful; but let us hope 
against hope that the day of this dis- 
covery is nearer at hand than we 
imagine. Statistics claim that the 
public schools are turning out an 
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army of readers every year, but how shall we find out 
if the output of these educational factories have 
brought away with them both the substance and 
essence of education—good taste and an appreciation 
of what is beautiful and true? We need not go to statistics for this information; 
we need go no farther away than the publishers’ advertisements, wherein it is 
claimed that the most sensational fiction that can be imagined—the names heralded 
as if they had been blown upon the page from the hot and brazen mouth of a 
trumpet—are the finest romances since Stevenson ceased to write. For this reason, 
and for others that could be mentioned, it is well to be somewhat dubious with 
respect to the best sellers, and this is the attitude of the real critics, few though 
they be—it being clearly understood that this dubiety is based, not on the fact of 
popularity, but on the doubt that exists with respect to the measure and strength 
of the popular taste. 

It frequently happens, fortunately, that a piece of real literature will appeal 
to the taste and temper of the multitude, and, when this is the case, a great 
victory has been achieved, for the public has been in a measure unconsciously 
educated to an appreciation of that which is sound and wholesome. The books of 
Scott, Dumas, Dickens and Thackeray met with instant success, and promptly 
became the best sellers. This success has continued down to the present day, for 
their works are still popular enough to give mild pain to those who really believe 
that our literary art is finer now than it was in the days of the great masters of 
fiction; who really believe that an artificial diction and a finicky attitude can 
impart life to a piece of fiction. It may be so; indeed, it must be so; but what 
does a finer art amount to until it has produced a masterpiece? Or, to put the 
matter less bluntly, and thus enlarge the scope of the inquiry, what does a finer 
or the finest art amount to until it has produced something that may reasonably 
be compared to a work of genius? What fictive literature needs for its promotion 
and propagation is genius, let its art be of what strength and flavor it may. We 
cannot all be geniuses, but at least we may definitely ascertain for ourselves 
what it is that gives the favored works of fiction their hold on the appetites and 
tastes of generations the most distant and diverse. There is no secret about it; 
the novelists who have made themselves immortal do not deal in the black arts. 
Whenever, or wherever, you find in a book the apt and happy portrayal of human 
nature, its contests with its own emotions and temptations, its striving toward the 
highest ideals, its passions, its platitudes, its meannesses, its native longing for 
what is true and wholesome, its struggles with circumstance, its surrenders and its 
victories, and, above all, its humor, there you will find the passport and creden- 
tials that will commend it to readers yet unborn. 

Your readers will say when they are done with me, as an old friend of mine 
used to say of the circuit-rider: *Why, he can take a toad-frog for his text, and 
put you to sleep for three mortal hours!" But no matter. I am coming at once 
to the books before me. Max Fargus, the first of the two I shall mention, is from 
the pen of Owen Johnson. He has the best excuse for taking to literature, for his 
father before him is a literary man, a poet, and the associate editor of one of the 
best of your magazines. This youngster takes literature very seriously, for he has 
been at great pains to equip himself for a career. He has written two other 
books 一 The Arrows of the Almighty, and a novel based on the French Revolu- 
tion. Both these stories are well done, , 
but they belong to a period of experi- 
ment, and lack the spontaneity that is 
marked by qualities, which, if they are 
developed in their fullness, as they 
promise to be, are destined to make 
Owen Johnson quite a figure in the 
literary world, where there are always 
so few real figures. He has discov- 
ered for himself that human nature 
can be more conveniently and pic- 
turesquely dealt with among people 
who are not in the habit of concealing 
their motives and emotions under a 
cloak of culture or fashion. He has 
chosen for his characters those who 
never come in touch with the fash- 
ionable corruptionists of the metropo- 
lis, or with the artful wickedness of 
what is called New York society—the 
people who feel in their bones that 
they are as much entitled to their 
houses of mirth as the more prosper- 
ous class who sin against light, and 
make a mockery of possession. 

Of the criticisms of this book, I 
have read not one, for the American 
papers do not fall in my way more 
than once in half a year, but I will 
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venture to say that it has been compared to Balzac or his methods. 

It is so convenient and such a sign of culture to mention Balzac in 

relation to something quite different, both as to method of procedure 

and purpose, that I do not see how the superficial critics could 

refrain. But in order thoroughly to understand Balzac, one must 

have a complete mastery of the French tongue, and a full and 

clear understanding of the French people. The superficial resem- | 
blance to Balzac that is to be found in Max Fargus lies in the 

painstaking care of the author to have his characters understood. 

What differentiates the book from most of the contemporary books 

is that (if I may say so) it has something before it, and something 

behind it. It has a most original plot, a plot that is both cunning 

and simple. As to its nature and effect the gentle reader must 

discover these things for himself. All the circumstances and surroundings with 
which the tale is concerned call for realism of the coarsest kind—the kind that will 
leave poor Frank Norris submerged so far as fame in this cruel world is con- 
cerned—and yet we have in Max Fargus something quite different, some quality 
that gives a certain wholesomeness to the book. And in the last scene of all, we 
have a sudden and inexplicable pity for the woman who is the victim of her own 
foolish and feeble schemes. It is all according to human nature. Moreover, the 
book is not sensational in any respect, though the material with which the author 
deals must have been a constant invitation to cheapen his scenes and weaken his 
work, after the manner of so much of the.popular fiction of the day. Love is 
banished, and there is neither hero nor heroine; nevertheless, the book creates and 
maintains an interest that is almost psychological in its persistence. Апа this 
interest deepens until the reader is compelled to admit that here is a new and 
strong force in our native literature. Ў 

In Partners of Providence, Mr. Charles D. Stewart more than fulfills the 
promise of The Fugitive Blacksmith, a book unique in American fiction. He has 
fulfilled this promise by producing another book even more original and delightful 
in all its details. (You must take care of my adjectives and adverbs!) Partners 
of Providence is in a class by itself. We have nothing with which we can com- 
pare it. It will remind the reader, by force of association and environment, of 
Huckleberry Finn, that remarkable epic that shows Mark 'Twain at the pinnacle 
of his powers, but this reminder will be due to the fact that both books deal with 
life on the Mississippi, the wonderful stream that has contributed both tragedy 
and humor to the passing show of America—the river that will finally come into 
its kingdom as the greatest natural channel of transportation the world has ever 
seen. Partners of Providence is a story of a boy's adventures told by the boy 
himself with an arch simplicity that is without a parallel in our literature. 
Sam Daly is the name of the boy, and the way the book maintains and retains 
the boyish outlook on life in general and in particular, is one of the most remark- 
able feats ever performed by an author. This may be mistaken for exaggerated 
praise, but the statement is not intended as praise at all, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, but as a mention of a simple fact. 

A great many verbal critics are always endeavoring to save the English lan- 
guage from itself by protesting against the use of words of the common tongue 
in literature; they object to this word and to that phrase, and they are always 
ready to draw upon frightened authors—as if they were concealed weapons—the 
rules invented by some stupid grammarian who has no real knowledge of the 
genius of the English language. These finicky and pestiferous creatures will not 
be pleased with the narrative of Sam Daly, which is so beautifully told in the 
vernacular, but those who love the English tongue for its own sake will be simply 
delighted with this new and fresh demonstration of the strength, flexibility, and 
fluency of our icngué as it is employed by the common people. In this matter, 
as I have hinted, tne author never forgets himself; not a false note is struck from 
beginning to end; there is never a moment when he is not alertly alive to the 
destiny and character of Sam Daly; and, through it all, you feel, rather than see, 
the author; nor would you even feel him if his work were not so special and 
striking—so wonderful in its artistic conception and execution. А great deal of 
petty nonsense is put forth in the name of art, and I am not much of a believer 
in the kind of art that the worn and weary brethren are all the time mouthing 
about; but if there is such a thing as literary art, it is to be found in full and 
perfect bloom in Partners of Providence. I should prefer to call the story a 
panorama of life, rather than a piece of fiction. There is something large and 
free and wholesome about it. Its scenes are processional, and everything has а 
flavor of humanity about it, the odor of wood and field, and river—especially the 
river. To Sam Daly, the Missouri and the Mississippi are something more than 
mere streams of water. They possess large personal and individual qualities; 
they know what they are doing, and they are rippling over with humor such as 
the ancients felt; and they seem to have a sense of responsibility and power. Тһе 
attitude of the boy toward these deluvian characters has a Grecian flavor, and, 
by putting Sam and his dog, and Clancy, together, we can very clearly see what 
whim of human nature produced and enlarged the old heathen mythology, which 
is not heathen at all. 

You must allow me to look pleasant when I am pleased; you must permit me 
to show a little enthusiasm, even if it should turn out to be whimsical. For when 
you ask me to review a book of your favorite author, and he is seized by the nape 
of his distinguished neck and given a thorough shaking up, you will wonder why 
an old woman wants to show her teeth, especially when some of them are lacking. 
I have read Partners of Providence more than twice, and each time with a 
growing delight at the genius and skill of the author. From beginning to end 
there are people coming into the tale and going out; there is movement as the 
river moves; the gentle sensation of a man falling overboard; the noise of the 
roustabouts and stevedores—and yet we seem to know each voice, we seem to be a 
close spectator of the whole procession. I have been trying to discover from this 
book the secret of character drawing, or, if you please, character creation—a 
secret that some of our most popular story-writers are sadly in need of. And 
yet, it seems that there are no secret processes in Partners of Providence; no 
tiresome description of people, no dissection of motives, no analysis of emotions. 
It is all very fresh, very free and simple. The least important of the characters 
stand out as natural as life. They are people of flesh and blood. They pass 
through the book in splendid procession, and you feel like handing each one a 
banner, as though a prize had been won. It is very possible that you wouldn't 
know Sam „Daly if you were to meet him, for Sam is the*incarnation of all healthy 
and hearty boys, and you would find him a trifle shy and reticent. But you 
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would know Clancy and all the rest if you met them in China. I 
have been unable to surprise the secret of the wonderful effects the 
author produces by means of his characters. А word here, а phrase 
there, a gesture yonder, and the thing is done—and done so com- 
pletely that it is likely to take your breath away. An Irishman is 
met casually at a landing, and, at the first word, you know what 
sort of an Irishman he is; you know his tastes and temper. And 
so it is with the negroes; you know them well, for you met them 
before they emigrated to the West from Georgia. I am too far 
away for the purpose, but if you can get in communication with the 
author, beg him for me to circulate around among the rest of the 
brethren, and impart to them the secret of making a book wholly 
delightful by means of characters who are flesh and blood. I am 
sure they will be willing to pay well for the knowledge. 

The book is not long énough, although it runs to more than five hundred 
pages. What about Sam Daly and Louise? Is there not a possible love story to 
be made from this delectable couple? I suppose you have no room left for me to 
say something about the illustrations, which are a joy in this day of inefficient 
illustration, when the artist is bent on displaying his own individuality, instead of 
'arrying out the purpose for which he is employed. The pictures are by Charles 
J. Taylor, who by confining himself strictly to the demands made on his artistic 
resources by the book, has achieved a distinction that is not often won in this day 
and time. He has made real illustrations, and this is the highest praise that can 
be bestowed on them. He has so completely identified himself with the story that 
it is not too much to say that it would lack some of its charm if the illustrations 
were absent, or if they were from some other hand. For me they have a wonder- 
ful flavor; they appeal somehow to my love for the old, old things that have 


vanished forever. 
Terrace Road, London. 


The Second Generation 


David Graham Phillips, author of half a 
dozen novels, has been a sort of beam in the 
public eye since he wrote The Plum Tree. That 
is why his last story will not create a sensation, 
although it is more startling in its disclosures of 
the rich-rot symptoms in American life than any 
of his other books. This is the trouble about 
getting to be а beam in the publie eye—more 
is expected of one in the way of moral, or 
immoral, surprises than the angels іп heaven, 
or Satan himself, can devise. Still it is claimed 
that his new book will sell а hundred thousand 
copies. And this calls for an explanation. 
Evidently it will not sell on account of superior 
literary quality, for there are not a hundred 
thousand people in the country who have any 
real sense of literature. (Most of us are likely 
to confound it with syntax or sentiment)—and 
they are not of the number who buy Mr. Phil- 
lips’s books. Those who have met him per- 
sonally are apt to think he copied whatever lit- 
erary style he has from the set of hi* astonish- 
ing lower jaw. For it is not an art but a vice 
with which he grips the reader while he thrusts 
upon him the various plans for the cure of 
abuses in modern American life. He avoids the 
obnoxious doctoring tone of Mrs. Edith Wharton 
when she deals out moral pepsin to the social 
incurables of “high society;" but, for all that, 
Mr. Phillips is a kind of Socialistic Gamaliel 
preaching his doctrines in the form of fiction. 

Тһе second generation, referred to in the title, 
are four young people—the sons and daughters 
of very rich parents who came up іп the world, 
dollar by dollar, from the lower honest ranks of 
soclety. Тһе disintegrating effects of wealth upon 
these children from the scorching interest for the 
first part of the story, and, incidentally, the 
author pays his respects to Harvard University 
as the great American incubator of snobs. Any 
one who had not observed the almost ferocious 
intellectuality of Mr. Phillips’s eyes, might sup- 
pose that, from the venom with which he 
exposes the *''gentlemen" skeletons in the Har- 
vard . University closet, he had either been 
“plucked” or snubbed there. But that would 
be a small malicious inference to draw. What 
he is really inveighing against is the whole sys- 
tem of education, social and industrial, which 
he thinks threatens to commercialize the country. 
And the latter part of his book tells how this 
may be prevented—and in the following dramatic 
manner. Let the rich parents disinherit their 
snobbish children, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to become helpful members of society. 
Let them give their money to colleges. Let the 
hours in the adjacent factories be shortened, say 
to six, and so arranged in the University that 
all the working men may take the scientific 
branches there! Тһе author admits that this 
would do away with dividends, but the idea is 
that, when you have done away with the rich, 
there will be nobody to declare dividends for. 
Then the hard-pressed working man may have 
half a day in which to enjoy and improve 
himself. If only some one could convince the 
Socialists that the working man is as apt as 
anybody else to make a devil's workshop out 
of his idle brain! Тһе Cubans tested Мі. 
Philips's idea of rest and pleasure some time 
ago. There a man worked four days in the 
week to support his family. Тһе other two 
he devoted to cock-fighting and the lottery. 

In conclusion: If Mr. Phillips, if Socialists 
in general, would set a few noble examples of 
living we might be more impressed. But did 
any one ever hear of one making his own 
Capital co-operative, or of his dividing even 
his income or anything that was his? Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Phillips looks too well-fed, clothed 
and kept to produce the impression that he 


divides his own magnificent royalties with poor 
authors who write better books and get almost 
no royalties at all. However, we must not 
take a novelist, especially a Socialistic novel- 
ist, too seriously. And, after all, ‘this is a 
very good story of the kind of goodness known 
to Mr. Phillips. І 
MRS. LUNDY (І. Н.) HARRIS. 
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Oxenham’s Russian Tale 

In the windy close of ап autumn twilight, 
have you ever stretched by the fire, hungering 
for a story of the kind you used to hear in 
your Robinson Cruesoe days—those entrancing 
old tales that always began. “Опсе upon a 
time"—? қ 

Just such а story is John Oxenham’s Тһе 
Long Road. Апа far more. For charm of 
plot and manner, for straightforward English, 
brimming with energy and ‘color, nothing like 
it has been done since Stevenson wrote Treasure 
Island and David Balfour. Тһе lure of the 
road itself haunts every page, the freshness of 
fleld and hill, its chances and discoveries, the 
friendliness of the road and Ив threatening 
mystery too, its night time as well as its day. 

The Long Road is a tale of Russia. It tells 
how Stepan Iline, because of his bravery and 
sense, was forced by a despot of a governor 
to remain no longer than ten days in any 
province of the empire. And so, Stepan, who 
was young and happy of heart, sets out with 
his wife on that long, strange journey that was 
never to end. What befell him, the fights, the 
dangers, the surprises, a thousand funny and 
pitiable things, make up the story. 

There are some writers, Oxenham among them, 
who at the outset take you by the hand and 
say, “Соше, let us sit down and have a good 
time together." Five minutes after Stepan Iline 
has been introduced, you feel like hi life long 
friend. А page more, and you are hating, as 
he does, the devil-governor, and loving his young 
wife and pretty children. So with every char- 
acter, even with every dog апа horse in the 
book, Oxenham shows you to the bottom of their 
hearts—not by any labored processes of analysis 
and psychology but through his own frank sym- 
pathy. 

It is this quick, constant sympathy with every- 
thing living and every point of view that lifts 
the story far above a mere tale of adventure 
and makes it a generous interpretation of life. 
This too is doubtless the reason that The Long 
Road reminds you more of Turgeney than any- 
thing Russian written off the native soil. There 
are little scenes of family life—those charming 
miniatures for which the great Russian is 
famous—done with such playful tenderness that 
they sound more like a father or a mother 
talking than a passage in a book. The humor 
is always vearching but it is always sunny. 
There are scenes too when this humor suddenly 
twins itself with a moment of pity so honestly 
done that your feelings go all helter-skelter. 

But The Long Road is not all idyllic. There 
are stages of dramatic fierceness and vigor. 
This for instance: “The mad thrill of slaughter 
ran up through leg and loin as they tightened 
to the fight; up through muscle and sinew, 
through head and arm as the hungry axe bit 
death through bristling hide and cutting bone, 
and he felt life die under his band; up into 
his brain, till he saw nothing, thought nothing, 
felt nothing. but blood red, snarling fangs, and 
blood red eyes, and gaping wounds wherever his 
keen axe fell" 

WILLIAM COLE JONES. 


THE LONG ROAD by John Oxenham. The 
Macmillan Company, New Үстк. 
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The Poetic Drama Has Its Innings 


By PAUL TIETJENS 


drama extant and as a work of delicate fancy has seldom if ever been equalled. 
Miss Marlowe was not at her best as the fairy Rautendelein. The production, 
however, was a thing of beauty and the performance none the less a delight. 
Stephen Phillips, England’s greatest living poetic dramatist, was represented 
by his “Paola and Francesca,” a drama of fine literary qualities, but except for 
a strong final act, overcome by the difficulties already mentioned which lie in the 
path of the poetic drama. It was produced by H. B. Irving, son of Sir Henry, 
who was hospitably received on this his initial visit to America, and who proved 
to be an actor of great talent, to whom, however, the term genius 


R. SHAKESPEARE came to town with a vengeance during the past ‘sea- 
M son. And not only Mr. Shakespeare, but other and more modern 
exponents of the poetic drama held the boards. It was distinctly a 
season of „triumph for the poet who is also a dramatist; and a season full of 
1 promise for the future. 

Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern chiefly occupied themselves with the 
| Shakespeare dramas in which they have appeared in past seasons. Always the 
champions of the best in dramatic art, their ambition has now taken a wider 
scope and has for its ultimate object the establishment of a 
theatre devoted solely to the poetic drama. More partic- 
ularly will they seek to encourage modern poets. Тһеу thus 
escape at least the accusations heaped on the broad shoul- 
ders of the German theatrical managers whose motives for 
| producing Shakespeare are impugned by the charges that 
they in so doing escape the payment of authors' royalties. 
Their most important production this season was Percy 
De. Mackaye's “Jeanne d'Arc" It has made famous a young 

| poet from whom the greatest things may be expected. 
It is rather a daring thing for any one to attempt a 
% theme already treated by one of the immortals, but dramati- 
cally at least Mr. Mackaye's "Jeanne d'Arc" may well 


'an not be applied. 

Ermette Novelli, the great Italian actor, may be called so 
unreservedly. In а season of four weeks at the Lyric Theatre he 
appeared in about twenty plays, ranging from Sophocles and 
Shakespeare to modern realism and farce. He is undoubtedly one 
of the most versatile actors alive. He is equally great in tragedy 
and comedy. In his presentation of Shakespeare however he was 
at fault, except perhaps in his portrayal of Shylock. His Lear and 
Hamlet were obviously misinterpreted. He seemed to miss the 
romantic and poetic side of Shakespeare. Indeed his aptitude does 
not lie in the direction of poetic exaltation. He falls short of those 
highest flights. Не is rather the exponent of modernity, of 
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stand comparison with Schiller's “Maid of Orleans.” Іп 
truthfulness of characterization he has probably surpassed 
the latter. At any rate he has given us а picture of Joan 
of Arc which appeals to our twentieth century intellect as 
being far nearer a true portrait than Schiller's. She is 
consistent throughout the play. She never ceases to be 
what she undoubtedly was, a simple peasant girl who fol- 
lows the bidding of the Voices she hears and the Visions 
she sees but who, even at the height of her fame, is still 
interested in the homely folk and topics of her native vil- 
lage. Schiller’s “Jungfrau” is of almost epic grandeur, an 
austere, avenging angel whose simplest speeches are fraught 
with exalted thought. But then Schiller was notoriously no 
realist. His plays are the vehicle for his wonderful poetry; 
for truth of characterization he cared little. Leaving out 
of question the literary point of view Percy Mackaye has 
given us a truer Joan than Schiller. His is a work of 
poetic realism. 

In addition to this his “Jeanne d’Arc” is dramatically 
vital, more so than the average run of poetic dramas. The 
“slow” moments in it are rare. It has suspense and action. 
Mr. Mackaye knows a thing or two about the stage and has 


Annie Russell as Puck 
In “А Mid-Summer Night's Dream" 


colloquial realism, and he conceives even the great romantic figures 
of Lear and Hamlet in that vein, thus depriving them of their halo 
of dignity and poetry. His genius is of a bourgeois order, but 
genius none the less. 

Richard Mansfield’s production of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” has been 
so thoroughly discussed throughout this broad land of ours that it 
seems like carrying coals to Newcastle to say more about it. “Peer 
Gynt” it seems was not originally intended for the stage. It was 
written as a sort of symbolic epic in which Ibsen gave vent to his 
characteristic philosophy of individualism and also depicted Nor- 
way’s futility of purpose in the person of its hero. Its scope is 
enormous, giving practically the whole life of Peer from youth to 


old age and death. Justice to such a theme tan manifestly not be 


done in an evening's performance. When, however, an opportunity 
for a production of the play presented itself Ibsen, being human, 
could not resist the temptation. Arrangements were made with 
Grieg to write incidental music for it and alterations and abridge- 
ments were suggested by Ibsen to make it practicable. Mansfield 
complied with these alterations to a large extent, but with all this 
the stage presentation must always remain more or less sketchy. 
To cover the whole play it should be given in the Chinese fashion, 
where a play begins in the morning and the audience brings its 


meals and goes home when the theatre closes for the night. 

To those who have read the play the performance must be in a measure a 
disappointment. For this reason Mr. Corbin of the New York Sun wisely suggested 
the postponement of the reading until after the performance. Ап excellent piece 
of advice, for in this way it would be possible to enjoy the really superb rendition 
of the play without the 
jarring interference of 
pre-conceived notions, 
and the hiatus of the 
necessarily considerable 
omissions would not be 
so noticeably felt. 


| the dramatic instinct. It is the test of the poetic drama, this dramatic vitality. 
+ | One must admit that it is a difficult matter to sustain a poetic flight and to 
keep up a tense action; to fly upwards 
with the eyes bent on the hard ground 
of dramatic exigencies, and to spout 
poetry where the “solid angularity” of 
terse speech is demanded. Mr. Mack- 
aye’s achievement is therefore most 
notable. 

Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern 
succumbed to the Salome craze to the 
extent of producing Sudermann’s 
“Johannes” or “John the Baptist,” and In “Peer Gynt" 
Richard Mansfield has 
reached the high-water 
mark of his ability as an 


the craze in this case proved to be the 
proverbial ill wind. Oscar Wilde's 
“Salome” is the product of a debased 
mind and was written with a frankly actor. He is master of 
vicious intent. And it may be said in the art of make-up and 
passing that he failed in his effort to in “Peer Gynt” he has 
create an immoral work, for “Salome” full opportunity to dis- 
is not immoral; it is diseased. A thing play this, first as the 


Grace George 
In “Divorcons” 


to be truly immoral must make vice 
attractive, and an ulcer is not attract- 
ive. Sudermann's treatment of his sub- 
ject on the other hand is highly rever- 
ential. 

Gerhart Hauptmann's lovely mas- 
terpiece “Тһе Sunken Bell" was revived 
by Mr. Sothern. He first produced it 
some six or seven years ago with little 
or no financial success. It is one of the 
most beautiful examples of poetic 


youthful Peer, then the 
middle-aged, and finally 
as the broken, tottering 
old man. When all is 
said and done there is 
not an actor on the 
American stage of finer 
imaginative genius. 

If nothing else had 
happened in this remark- 
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Mr. Mantell 
Who Played in Repertory 


Glance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


Farser Time, because of his white whiskers, demands rever- 

The ` ence of humanity, but the demand is not a just one. For 

Sea Serpent Time shows no reciprocal consideration for the best-beloved 

of human institutions. We have lost an old, old friend who 

was likewise an institution; we uplift our voices in lamentation; we mourn the 

passing of the Sea Serpent. What has become of leviathan, in these dull 

latter years, that he is drawn out no more upon the hooks of journalism? Тһе 

yellow press, busy with the uninteresting divorces of stupid millionaires, exploits 

him no more; the earth is silent concerning his whereabouts, neither do 
they answer— 


“the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their lord forlorn!” 


For was he not the lord of the sea, from the day when the bath-house on the 
beach received its summer paint until the second week in September? We could 
have better spared a better fake, for we fear that the death of the Sea Serpent 
may mark the beginning of the end of credulity. Curious seekers after facts, 
mere facts, have chased the imagined monsters of old time off the face of the 
land; the werewolves have gone; we no longer believe in men that carry their 
heads between their shoulders; even out of Africa there comes nothing new. Тһе 
sea, which is alien—the sea, which is as mysterious and inscrutable to all mankind 
as the female half of humanity is to the male half—the sea is the last mundane 
stronghold of those impossible freaks of which we could tell ourselves that, after 
all, they were perhaps possible; that they might be. No one believes in ghosts 
any more; in land ghosts. (Except the people who believe in spiritism, and your 
dull, trance-conjured, medium-ridden, and often ungrammatical spirits are no 
more interesting than door-knobs; they are not the ghosts we used to know; there 
is not a genuine thrill in a whole planet-full of them.) And now must we give 
up the monsters of the sea, and the phantoms of the sea, as well? Is the sea 
itself to be attacked; stripped of its glamour and its mystery, cleared of its 
fakes and its freaks, charted, measured, explained, tamed, catalogued, known; 
and its wonders plastered over with the tags of scientific nomenclature? It is all 
very well to say that the things which science demonstrates are just as wonderful 
as the things which science denies to credulity; in one sense that is true; in 
another sense it is not. Do we want to believe in things simply because they are 
true? Why no, it takes no effort of the imagination to believe in a demonstrably 
true thing; we get more entertainment out of believing in things because they are 
wonderful, because they sound as if they might not be true and then again as if 
they might be true. That is the reason we have always believed the story of 
Jonah and the Great Fish; we are glad that we believe it; but if some one 
would explain to us that it was, after all, a scientific possibility, we shouldn’t 
be proud of believing it any more; it would not interest us one way or the 
other. And the decline of the Sea Serpent is a portentous thing; the fact 
that his existence is no longer credited is not significant of enlightenment; 
there is more in that fact than appears upon the surface; it becomes a symbol 
of the general cynicism of the era; it is significant of modernity’s growing 
tendency to discredit what is wonderful just because it can’t be seen; it is 
a discouraging commentary upon the decay of faith, an arraignment of the 
skeptical spirit of the age. The world keeps on kicking down the ancient 
landmarks; and the world is going to the dogs. 


Why waste time trying to prove to a woman that you're in love 
with her? Prove to her that she's in love with vou, and her vanity 
will make her believe the other. 


Wituiam Н. Tarr has the ball under his arm, Theodore Roose- 

velt is making excellent interference for him, warding off the 
Political Gossip tacklers of the Foraker variety, and there seems to be nothing 

much (if Vice President Fairbanks will pardon the characteri- 
zation) between William and a touch-down. William is not a fast runner; but 
he is what the coaches call a hard runner. The combination of the Taft brothers 
спа Roosevelt in Ohio will be too much for Foraker, if it has not already proved 
too much for him by the time this paragraph gets into type. There was much 
talk a few weeks ago concerning the gallant fight Foraker would make for his 
. political existence. Later came the rumors of peace, and later yet a renewed 
announcement of Foraker's ferocious intentions. We are still skeptical as to 
Foraker's original purpose to make the fight one of the “lest ditch” variety. А 
backward glance at his political career shows that he has usually begun with a 
fierce and wordy onslaught and ended by accepting a comfortable compromise 
with the erstwhile enemy. And at present he has more venom than strength. It 
would surprise us if he were able to obtain even so agreeable a compromise out of 
the present situation as he at first expected. "The Foraker-Dick machine could 
.not take the support of Ohio from the Roosevelt-created Taft in the next Repub- 
lican convention even if all its parts acted in unison, and it is not even a certainty 
that Foraker and Dick can hold those parts together. Dick does not have the 


ability of the usual machine politician; he was Mark Hanna's errand boy, his 
useful creature, entrusted with the carriage of messages; the political Ganymede 
who rushed the can for the Jovian Hanna, albeit he enjoyed a great deal of the 
big boss's confidence. His entrance to the senate has been explained by a not 
incredible story to the effect that when Mark was on his last legs, and no one 
but Dick was certainly aware of it, Dick carried the order to the Hanna machine 
to send Dick to the senate, just as if the word had been sent by Hanna himself. 
But Dick has not had the force and astuteness to keep the old Hanna mechanism 
in working order, and so the only ally upon whom Foraker can surely depend in 
Ohio is not worth much in a struggle in which Roosevelt makes his own popularity 
the issue before the Ohio farmers. Even the notorious Boss Cox of Cincinnati 
has slunk away from the Dick-Foraker combination to lick the plump hand of 
Secretary Taft, which smote him so sorely not so very long ago. Cox has no 
inherent objection to fighting "the interests" when he sees that their representa- 
tives are about to lose, and would just as soon snuggle up between Taft and the 
star-eyed goddess, and help them uphold the Rooseveltian banner of righteousness, 
as not. And Mr. Roosevelt has never had any objection to using a boss of the 
Cox type when he found it necessary—although he always wants it understood 
that the boss is used in the interests of reform, and that he is merely fighting 
the devil with the fire. Taft will get Ohio, and Ohio should give him the Repub- 
lican nomination; the control of the state will be the important nucleus of the 
new 'Taft-Roosevelt national political machine by which the President hopes to 
boost his favorite into the White House. Just how much of the current “bally- 
hoo talk" concerning Taft's native independence is true, and how much of it must 
be discounted as the usual press-agent stuff handed out by the administration 
*euckoos," we do not know; but just now it appears as if Mr. Roosevelt, in 
sticking to his determination not to accept a third term, has fixed his mind upon 
something which is (іп the winsome phrase of the corner drug-store) “equally 
as good”—that he plans still to be the spirit of the next administration of which 
Taft shall be the flesh. 


з 


A Socialist is a person who does not agree with you on the rail- 
road question. 
“ 


AND WHILE wE are talking of politics, there is опе thing we 
Work want Uncle Joe Cannon to do next winter, if he is elected 
For Uncle Joe Speaker again. Uncle Joe very properly refused to allow 
congress to reduce the tariff on works of art last winter. 
The home-grown artists do not want any “protection,” but that made no difference 
to Mr. Cannon, who wisely stood pat on the proposition that if a man, an adult 
man, is fool enough to be an artist he is necessarily so much of a fool that he 
does not know what is good for himself. We hope Mr. Cannon will see his 
further duty and extend even unto those other poor imbeciles, the poets, the 
avuncular affection which he feels towards the silly painter-folk. It is notorious 
that poets haven't any sense. If they had any they wouldn't be poets. So they 
should be protected in spite of themselves. We do not know the state of the 
laws upon the subject, but Uncle Joe, to be consistent, should figure out some 
sort of an arrangement to protect American poets from the cheap foreign competi- 
tion of such Englishmen as John Milton, P. B. Shelley, John Keats, et al. "These 
gentlemen, Milton especially, did their work for almost nothing, and Uncle Joe 
should devise a scheme to exclude their product from the American markets and 
so force the American public to patronize home industries. Then there is Alfred 
Austin, who writes small, blonde poems for the King of England at wretchedly 
low wages—there should be a prohibitive tariff on this sort of foreign-manu- 
factured article. 
w 


Call this a sordid and unromantic age?---why, the poorhouses 
are full of the children of people who married just for love. 


“ 


SPEAKING ОҒ POETS, there is one species of this animal which is 

The Spring, ог unjustly discriminated against. Апа that is the Spring Poet. 
Garden Variety Beautiful Snow Poets are tolerated; no man's hand is turned 
in careless cruelty against the Midsummer Madness Poet, and 

some Autumn Bards are even allowed to mix with human beings upon terms 
almost of equality. But the Spring Poet, for him there is no closed season. 
Constant dodging has given him a nervous and hunted look. The necessity for 
frequent flight has caused his hind legs, in the course of generations, to grow as 
disproportionately long as those of the kangaroo, and he has also the twitchy nose 
and sensitive ears of the rabbit family. Why should he be persecuted more than 
his brothers? Ав a matter of fact, he is a more worthy thing than they are; he is 
franker; he is fairer. Spring excites him. He carols. Spring is the burden of 
the carol. And he candidly gives the credit for the initial inspiration to Spring. 
Тһе other bards get their inspiration from the same source, but they are too much 
afraid of what the world will say, they are too hypocritical, to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Spring. They save up the divine impulse, and later they turn it 
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loose on Autumn madrigals, gentlemanly little Christmas sonnets, and love lyrics; 
they cozen caresses out of the maiden Spring and then leave her waiting at the 
church. The Spring poet may be timorous, he may not know enough to nail 
boards on a fence without a diagram, but he has an honest heart, _ 


“ 
The modern financier is shy of any scheme that will not hol 
water. і 
є 


VANITY 18 SOMETIMES stronger than the fear of death. Тһе 
Eiffel tower is repainted every five or six years. It is a 
dangerous job. Fifty painters are needed each time. Out of 
each fifty at least five always fall and are killed. No one 
need fall, if the painters would only use ordinary precautions and harness them- 
selves to their work in some sort of safety rigging. But this sane precaution the 
Parisian workman will not take. Is he afraid of the Eiffel tower? Pouf! No. 
Nor of anything else! Not he. Who dares think him such a coward as to use 
a rope-and-leather tackle? This attitude is childish and silly, is it not? And 
yet it is of that kind of silliness which, in a less perverted and useless form, 
explains why the enemies of the French have often found them so terrible in 
battle. There are various kinds of daring. That sort which is ever-present, and 
which needs no applause and no audience to make it active, because it is inherent 
in its possessor, is likely the most dependable and most admirable kind of courage. 
There is another kind, composed largely of vanity, which, under the spur of 
applause and admiration, excites its possessor to feats which are silly or sublime 
as the case may be. Тһе idiotic French painters who are afraid of being thought 
afraid are quite as ready to risk death at the call of their trivial vanity as they 
would be at the beck of a great idea; but always the thing which determines 
people of that temperament to risk or not to risk, for whatever cause great or 
foolish, is the presence of spectators and the sound of applause. Napoleon, the 
cold-blooded Corsican, whose pulse seldom went above fifty beats to the minute, 
knew how to excite and to use this French vanity which is so strong that it takes 
into account neither the impossible nor the ridiculous. And speaking of the 
ridiculous side of it, Victor Hugo himself, the most French of Frenchmen, had 
his share of that, too. He seriously proposed to the German emperor that they 
should fight out the Franco-Prussian war in single combat. “I am a great poet,” 
he said, in effect. “You.are a great king. We аге therefore equals. Well, shall 
we not fight a duel and end this affair?" The king thought not. The magnanimity 
of Hugo (which the Frenchman likely conceived to be “sublime”) in descending 
for the moment to the level of a mere king should not have been expected to 
rouse a response in so phlegmatic a creature as the German emperor. Тһе French 
painters see something heroic in their attitude towards the Eiffel tower. We 
conceive them to be jackasses. Апа yet the same temperamental trait which 
makes a man laughed at for an ass may also make him occasionally admired as a 
hero. Quixote fought windmills, but if there had been any real giants about he 
would have gone against them just as blithely. Тһе dear old chump did not lack 
nerve, it was just one kind of sense that he lacked. 


A French Trait 


LI 


The Queen of Sheba never told what she thought of King Solo- 
mon's proverbs. 


м 


THE AVERAGE SUICIDE can ПО more resist the temptation to 

write a note of farewell to this heartless and uninterested 

Suicide Clubs world than a successful author can forego a preface. And we 
are convinced that in many cases the mental picture of this 

valedictory utterance is one of the chief determining factors to the adventurer 
who pauses, Hamlet-wise, on the brink of the hereafter; he rolls the morsel of 
conceit over his tongue, grins at the slap he is giving the universe, and, hesitating 
no longer, drains the carbolic bottle or turns on the gas. His final word is too 
good to lose! When a little boy has been whipped he sometimes gets so melancholy 
that he sucks the green paint all off his jumping-jack and lies down to die. In his 
mind is the picture of the tardy regret of the rest of the family when they find his 
dead body in the morning; the picture makes him pity himself and he cries him- 
self to sleep, and when his father (who has forgotten the whipping) goes out to 
make sure that the barn is locked the boy is found peacefully asleep at the edge 
of the corn patch. The boy wouldn't have taken the final step, he wouldn't have 
sucked the green paint, if it hadn't been for the mental picture. And it is the 
look of the valedictory note in the paper which decides the average suicide. We 
are convinced of it. And as like as not the cause alleged by the suicide in that 
note is more calculated to read interestingly than to bear the test of analysis at 
that. For the human race is a very affected species; not the least compelling of 
the traits inherited from the ancestral Simian is the impulse to pose. The average 
suicide has done nothing to cause any noise in the world; very well then, he will 
leave it in such a manner, and with such a pertinent comment upon its short- 
comings that it must take notice! Ah, but the world will be sorry when it reads 
the paper at the breakfast table! It will be shocked into contrition. But it isn't, 
you know. А somewhat painstaking attempt to study the causes of suicide from 
a great many cases recorded in the daily press during the past three or four years 
has led us to the belief that in a very considerable number of instances it is this 
kind of perverted vanity, this feeble and irrational desire to shock the world, 
which is the deciding factor. Recently the press was filled with the accounts of 
а “suicide club," of which the membership seems to have been limited to young 
women, which operated (and may now be operating) in Iowa. Several girls killed 
themselves at 8 o'clock one evening by pre-arrangement. Each left the usual 
note, we believe. In this instance the impulse towards self-slaughter seems to 
have been merely that fascination which the mysterious and terrible have for weak, 
sensation-nourished intellects; the girls leapt as one does into a waterfall. Per- 
sons of varying intellectual composition are attracted and possessed and pulled 
away from sanity by various ideas. If these girls had been a little different 
intellectually they might have been fascinated by some other big idea, instead 
of the big idea of infinity; then they would not have plunged into infinity, but 
might have become Carrie Nations or something of that sort. One of the most 
diverting notes of farewell we remember to have read was written by one Felipe 
Something-or-other, a Spaniard who killed himself in Detroit a few months ago. 


FOR -JULY 1907: 

Wrote Felipe, “I succumb to the ecstasies of love!" So it is really useless to try 
to classify the suicides. Felipe dies because love is so full of ecstasies that he 
can't stand it; he is drawn into the grave by a thought that leads some people 


.to matrimony. Another man blows out the gas because some woman, whom he 


would probably have forgotten all about in three weeks or a month, has jilted 
him. And the Iowa girls drink carbolic acid because they have read of a suicide 
club somewhere or other and “think it’s smart." Тһе small per cent of suicides, 
who are in reality so *up against it" that they may perhaps be pardoned for the 
act seldom talk about it beforehand, and seldom leave letters of farewell. They 
do not care. 

“ 


It is the slow horses which run away with more money than 
the fast ones. 
“ 


Tue porxcs at The Hague interest us, and we would like ,to 
talk about them, but before this paragraph meets the eager 
gaze of the Gentle Reader he will know more concerning what 
has been accomplished there in the interests of peace than we 
can get hold of now. But in any event it would be quite useless for us or for 
anyone else to discuss The Hague conference until Mr. William T. Stead had been 
heard from. Other men may think that they are the peace conference, Mr. Stead 
knows that he is. He created it; it is he; why discuss one of the minor manifesta- 
tions of Mr. Stead when we can discuss Mr. Stead himself? There was a great 
deal of foolish talk in the papers when he was in this country to the effect that Mr. 
Stead overestimates his own importance. The unbiased mind attuned to appre- 
ciate the delightful and unaffected candor with which he admits his usefulness to 
civilization is naturally pained at such superficial criticism. For there is іп 
reality no conceit in Mr. Stead; he simply appreciates himself just as he appre- 
ciates other men who have done large things. If he has advised the czar, or the 
French government, as the case may be, and the advice has been taken, he never 
withholds the praise which is the just due of those who have taste enough to be 
guided by him.. He has no petty jealousies; there is nothing small about the man. 
It is become common to say of some men that they "think in millions"; but Mr. 
Stead thinks in world-movements, in revolutions, in epochs, in eras—nay, in 
worlds! He could not do this if he permitted the disturbing element of humor 
to cloud his outlook upon the universe. Even a man of his capacity for hard work 
and keen thinking can not take care of a whole world, even though it is a little 
one, without keeping pretty busy at it and taking the task very seriously. What 
we like about Mr. Stead is his gift for taking himself seriously, and if there are 
people who do not take him so seriously as he takes himself that is because they 
are not keen enough to distinguish the big and vital forces of the cosmos from 
the less consequential ones. 


Peace Talk 


ж 


The charity of the tailor covers a multitude of shins. 
м“ 


Mn. ANDREW CARNEGIE was quoted some weeks ago as having 
said that if he chose to do so Kaiser Wilhelm could do more 
to discourage war than any other one man. Events may show 
that the matter is not, and never has been, so squarely “up to" 
the kaiser, and to the kaiser alone, as all that. But if he had it within his power, 
this one man, to say peace, so that there should be peace, how fine a focus of all 
the elements of the human tragedy were that! For consider, there is the drama 
of the world's desire to be worked out in one man's ego; and that ego itself a part 
of the plot. Some men of science affirm that the human life with which this planet 
is clothed started in a few small cells, and the cunning playwright of destiny 
here brings back again the crucial action of the play of humanity to a few small 
cells. Might not some clot of blood, swerving just a raveling's width from the 
ordered paths of Kaiser Wilhelm's pulse, chafe the world into a war-like mood 
again? Thus do some corpuscles have greatness thrust upon them! Мг. Carne- 
gie's generalization delights us, whether it is accurate or not, for it suggests the 
occasional importance of particular molecules as opposed to continents, and the 
limited arena within which mighty battles may be decided. What things are little 
things, and what things large? 


Up to the 
Kaiser? 


w 


The European papers that comment so bitingly upon the increase 
of crime in American cities are silent concerning the increased 
migration from Europe to those cities. 


¥ 


^ 


THIS GENERATION, feverishly running hither and thither beneath 
Ihe Generation the calm skies, is prone to put too great a stress upon mere 
and the Sign activity independent of results. We are not only proud of our 

capacity for business, but there is also a type of us which 
insists in calling attention to its mere busy-ness—which would, if it could, flaunt 
this busy-ness in the face of all the ages gone and to come, or with childish 
unconscious impudence bring it to the amused attention of the unfevered folk of 
wiser worlds. Specifically, we protest against certain insulting signs which hang 
in so many offices now-a-days. These admonish the chance caller, in red type: 
“Т am busy; be brief," or other words to that effect. Surely, be as busy as you 
like; but why brag about it? Why attempt to bully occasional idlers out of their 
comfortable indolence? Why are you so proud of your busy-ness? Have you 
ever reflected that your condition of neurotic unrest is in reality a comment upon 
your incapacity; that the men who accomplish the most in a business way do not 
bring so much nervous and self-conscious busy-ness to their work? Friends of 
the red placards, we suspect you of being just as unable to work as you are to 
idle. And as for those signs themselves, several of which agitated and strove 
vainly to rebuke us only the other day, we here and now constitute ourselves 
reformers and here and now begin a crusade against them. But we shall not 
imitate that which we condemn and make our crusade offensively busy; upon our 
walls we purpose to hang our restful words, such as: “Go Rest, Young Man, Go 
Rest," “Consider the Lilies,’ “Why Waste the Golden Hours in Work?" and “The 
Minutes You Squander Each Day in Selfish Toil for Selfish Ends Might Buy a 
Cask of Beer for Some Poor but Worthy Family"—and who knows but what this 
calmer infiuence, radiating through the encircling everywhere, may actually 


counteract much of the evil effect of those other signs? All great reforms begin > 


in a small way.. 
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The Poetic Drama Has Its Innings 


Concluded from Page 34 
able season the addition to the American stage of Mme. Alla Nazimova would 
have made it luminous. The advent of a genius must always be hailed with delight 
and she is a genius of the first water, one of the really great ones. 

Her mastery of English is by no means complete and her accent renders her 
speech at times well-nigh unintelligible. But even so important a defect hardly 
mars the enjoyment of her pegformance. The English she has was acquired in an 
incredibly short time and with the well-known linguistic talent peculiar to Rus- 
sians she will doubtless overcome this defect in time. She was leading woman 
with the Paul Orleneff Company which made so disastrous a visit to England 
and America. They played in Russian, but when the rest of the company 
returned to Russia Mme. Nazimova decided to stay in America, to learn English 
and to appear as an English-speaking actress. 

She has been seen thus far in two Ibsen plays, “Hedda Gabler” and “А Doll’s 
House,” and in “Comtesse Coquette,” a comedy from the Italian by Roberto 
Bracco. Her methods have been described as being akin to Duse’s in their quiet- 
ness, but there the resemblance ceases. Repose has not become a mannerism with 
her. She assumes it when it is needed just as she assumes any emotion to meet 
her requirements—they all seem to be at her command. 

The three plays in which she has appeared in America give ample proof of 
her versatility. No two characters could be more diametrically opposite than her 
“Hedda” and her *Nora"—the former uncannily diabolic, mystic, sinuous, selfish, 
cruel yet intensely fascinating; the latter gay and kittenish at first and naively 
deceitful, and then tragically womanly—the former mysteriously complex, the 
latter childishly simple. And wonder of wonders, as “Hedda” she is tall and 
lithe, at least five feet eight; as “Nora” she is hardly five feet in height. Explain 


I ERE'S a July message thatis of 

such profitable furnace-cheer 
that it will interest those now search- 
ing for the cool spots. How would 


YOU like to save big money every 
year on your coal bills? If you are 
building or contemplating a new 
heating equipment for your home 
or properties, there is ONE, furnace 
that will add greatest value to them, 


for the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


If you are a home owner, this saving must appeal to you. If you 
rent houses to others, ап Underfeed will enable you to lease 
them at gilt-edge figures. The Underfeed is a modern furnace 
with all the fire ол top. Smoke and gases wasted in other 
furnaces, must pass through the flames and are consumed 
and converted into heat. Lowest grade slack coal gives 
as much c/eaz heat as high gradeanthracite. You SAVE 
the difference in cost. 


Writing recently to our Nashville, Tenn., agents— 
The Jones & Hopkins Mfg. Co., — Isaac Т. RHEA, the 
Nashville grain man, enthused in this way: 


*'The Underfeed Furnace you put in for me last Fall 
has exceeded my expectations for efficiency. 1 fired 
it In October and the cost of fuc! has only been 
530.00. There is no dust at all and it is simple іп 
operation. | have no hesitancy in recommending 
The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace to be supe- 
rlor to any other hot-air furnace that has come under 


Illustration shows furnace, 
without me д cut out, to 
show how coal is forced up 
under Jire—which burns on top 
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it, who can! 


“Comtesse Coquette” is a lighter vehicle. 


The modern society 


woman, the woman of the world, is played equally convincingly and with the most 


delicious comedy and esprit. 


Nazimova may easily be classed among the three or four great actresses of 


the world. 


America is fortunate in having won her for its own. 


Five Men Who Made Epochs:II Darwin 


Concluded from Page 29 


weeding out of the unfit would apply 
to animals which, although striped, 
would not be so advantageously 
striped as others, it is clear that the 
quality and quantity of stripe would 
soon become of utmost importance in 
the survival of the race. 
time the less alert of the prey would 
be eliminated, the more alert being 
away from all 


At the same 


able to get those 
destroyers whose quality of stripe did 
not adequately conceal them. 

Тһе development of the color of the 
come about much in the 


The fish with gold or red 


fish would 
same way. 
speckles in sea weed of golden or red 
color would escape the attention of 
the larger fish that prey upon them, 
while the predaceous fish would, at 
the same time, develop keen sight for 
gold or red color in their prey. ‘Simi- 
larly, the neck of the giraffe would 
not be lengthened by continuous 
stretching, with a transmission of the 
lengthened neck to its offspring, but 
by the fact that the giraffe with a 
neck too short to reach its food would 
die before it could reach the age of 
propagation, leaving only the animal 
with the naturally longer neck to sur- 
A very slight difference would 
be sufficient to eliminate all but a 
If but a hair's 
breath separated the animal from its 


vive. 
very few of the race. 


food, that hair's breadth would elimi- 
nate all of the race save those which 
possessed the needed imperceptible 
variation in the length of the neck. 
A few speckles of gold or red in a 
few individual fish might save the 
entire race from extinction. 

Here you have what Darwin called 
the *Struggle for Life"—a struggle 
silent and continual in its workings, in 
which the slightest chance determines 
the life of races. Nature, apparently, 
throws the die regardless of the fall. 
Let the die fall this way, a race of 
giants is wiped out; let it fall that, 
a forest springs up on a plain. An 
insignificant flower may survive the 
Mammoth that trod upon it. A dif- 
ference of one degree of temperature 
will prove the death of one race, the 
salvation of another. 

Such, stated in its broadest possi- 
ble form, is the heart of Darwinism, 
and in that much may Darwinism be 
said to be true. Тһе term must be 


taken as meaning the concept that 
living things have been developed into 
their present forms by reason of the 
fact that while organisms inherit their 
characters from their parents they 
also tend to vary from their parents, 


and that certain variations save their | 
possessors from death in the strug- 


gle for existence. 
It is a curious fact that the older 
zoologists—those who are old enough 


to remember the time when the term | 


are, if anything, enlarged and broad- 


“naturalist” was applied to others 
than half educated poets who made 
morning journeys in the woods and 
then wrote verses 
“beauties of nature"—are almost all 


ranged on the Lamarckian side, while 


or essays Оп the 


the younger men, who have had the 
advantage of the light which the 
throws on the subject, 
are inclined to go back to pure Dar- 


microscope 


winism and rest the entire weight of 
development upon natural selection 
alone. Тһе microscope, in truth, has 
done more for the proof of the theory 
of descent than all the observations 
of the old-line naturalists put to- 
gether; for the microscope shows us à 
series of pictures not unlike that sug- 
gested above, only that by its aid we 
can go back infinitely beyond the 
stage where the great gap occurs 
between vertebrate and invertebrate, 
and follow the metamorphosis down 
to the otherwise invisible cell from 
which all animals and all plants are 
developed. More than this, the pic- 
tures in the microscope tell us the 
story from the beginning, and carry 
us forward to the present, showing 
virtually every step in the life-history 
of every race. 

Seldom nowadays is heard 
than an echo of the ancient dispute 
between the teachers of the theory of 
development and those who used to 
contend that this theory 
versive of revealed religion. 
who studies comparative anatomy and 
correlates that study with that of 
embryology can have any doubt of the 
truth of the theory of development. 
If there are Darwinians and anti- 
Darwinians, Lamarckians and anti- 
Lamarckians, the dispute is not 
as to the fact but as to the how 
of the fact. Тһе religious ideas 
of men with regard to creation 


more 


was sub- 
No one 


my observation,” 


Mr. Rhea added that it cost him more than $100 a season for 
conl during each of the winters he used the Topfeed furnace 
which he discarded for the Underfeed. Thousands have 
experienced the same saving delight of which Mr. Rhea 
writes, and we'd like to send to anyone interested a lot of 
fac-simile testimonials of similar strain and our illus- 


trated Underfeed Booklet. 


Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
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ened by the theory of development, 
which has really deepened the mys- 
tery of creation rather than explained 
it away. The theory gives perspect- 
ive to these marvelous pictures of 
nature, and some friendly theologi- 
cal zoologists, such as Dawson, have 
suggested that natural selection is 
itself a “plan.” Although this view 
common one, it still serves 
“trend, of conservative 
Some of the most interest- 
ing and valuable contributions to the 


is not a 
to show the 
thought." 


theory development have been made 
by American and British clergymen 
who have found that their reverence 
for, and faith in religion have not 


been impaired by close contact with | 
this most absorbing view of the ani- | 


mate world. Science and its discov- 


eries do not shatter faith in deity. 


Those whose belief in deity has been | 


weakened by such things could never 
have had much faith to begin with. 
They had no need of Darwin, or other 
philosopher, to fal away from the 
tree. They would have fallen by their 
own weight. Views such as these are 
coming home to men of intelligence 


nowadays, as the work which Darwin | 
, really did is becoming publie prop- 


erty. 


That the conce;: which Darwin 


originated will be largely modified by | 


the development of new microscopic 
technique would seem to be probable 
^ view of the modifications through 
which it has already passed by reason 
Of gross observation alone. Darwin 
made an epoch because he took a first 
step. Still we ask, *Why?" and the 
answer seems as far off as ever. Тһе 
little that is known is lost in the im- 
mensity of that which is not known, 
and the harbinger of each new discov- 
ery is but the herald of a new mystery 
more difficult than the old one it has 
replaced. 


Of all the 


mantels made, 


you will find 
none quite so dis- 
linclive as the 


| ROYAL 


and the reason is 
that every ROYAL 
MANTEL made is 
in reality an "Art 
Mantel." 
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Heavy illustrated. catalogue, largest. published, FREE 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSE 


on receipt of 12 cents to cover postage. 


White Mantel 6 Tile Co. 


506 White Building 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


require fashionably engraved invitalions. 
We quote low prices, artistic execution, 
strict promptness. Samples and booklet 
free. J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. | 


Engravers, 47 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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From the New York Viewpoint 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY 1907 


à By HAROLD BOLCE 


New York's Cosmopolitanism. 


The Manhattanese no longer flout and 
scorn the many inventions of other tribes. 


EW YORK'S readiness to give attention to a 
demonstration of gyroscope locomotion on 
the monorail demonstrates how catholic 

this metropolis has become in regard to new ideas. 

It has been said in the past with considerable 
emphasis and some justification that New York is 
provincial. 'The metropolitan citizen who declared 
that he would rather be a lamp post on Broadway 
than a castle on the Rhine was accepted as a type 
of the parochial Manhattanite. 

We are learning that neither New York nor 
America has a monopoly on inventive genius. One 
of the pioneers in aerial flight comes from Brazil; 
an Italian is among the world's leaders in communi- 
cating without wires. And now the application of 
the gyroscope to railroad travel on the monorail is 
an idea of an Irishman from the County Mayo. 

If the principle of stability in a boy's spinning 
top is to be invoked practically in enabling passen- 
ger and freight cars to travel on a single rail, the 
ensuing revolution in transportation will make a 
great change in the values of present rolling stock 
in railways. Many business leaders and engineers 
see in this Irish inventor's innovation the promise 
of a new economic era. The cost of railway con- 
struction would be vastly diminished and traffic 
speed would be increased. Тһе prediction is that 
gyroscope trains will cross rivers and ravines on a 
single steel cable, internal wheels rotating rapidly 
in opposite directions serving to keep the vehicles in 
equilibrium. Fortunately for progress American civilization has ceased to fleer 
the marvels of mechanical science. 

In the past New York has shown a variety of moods in regard to intellectual 
or mechanical novelties. А Hindoo who claims to have dominion over natural law 
has been accorded rapturous welcome this year. But no number of reincarna- 
tions was enough to make Dowie persona grata with the people of the metropolis. 
Some of this city's lawyers have been sent to fill high official positions while some 
of their associates have been taken care of in Sing Sing and Blackwell's Island. 

It is difficult to appraise New York. After James Rumsey had exhibited to 
George Washington the model of a steamboat which it was claimed could success- 
fully go against the current of rivers, the Assembly of Pennsylvania in session in 
Philadelphia was so incredulous that it gave the inventor the exclusive right for 
a decade to navigate steamboats in the waters of that commonwealth. 

After Fulton had launched the Clermont on the Hudson and had started to 
Albany, New York smilingly granted him and his associate Livingston exclusive 
rights to navigate steamboats in the waters of New York State forever. 

New York has always considered itself more progressive than Philadelphia ! 


The Metropolis is Full of Promise. 


Wireless telegraphy, now a fact, was once laughed 
to scorn as the foolish fancy of a fertile faker. 


HE TRANSFORMATION in New York's attitude toward new ideas has 
been brought about in recent years. It does not seem long ago that wire- 
less telegraphy was discussed in this city as the dream of a visionary. 

It was a little more than ten years ago that a newspaper man secured an 
interview with Tesla on the subject. That inventor assured the journalist that the 
time was not distant when from towers on the Atlantic coast messages would be 
sent without wire across the sea. 

In great elation over the possession of such a prophecy, the newspaper writer 
took the story to the editor of the New York —————. “This is a first-class 
freak article," the editor explained, *but we have an unhappy reputation of being 
yellow and we are trying to live it down. The publication at this time of such 
& preposterous mechanical impossibility would expose us to the charge of printing 
fakes merely because they were startling.” As it happened, another paper, with 
a greater faith in the future and a keener insight into the metropolitan mind, 
devoted an entire pageeto the predictioneof wireless messages. Now, the news- 
papers of New York devote a department daily to wireless communications from 
the Atlantic regarding incoming ships. And all the great trans-oceanic liners 
when at sea print daily newspapers containing the world's happenings, the tidings 
of which flash nightly out of the empyrean and into the mystical office of the 
wireless editor aboard. When Westinghouse, whose air-brake has made heavy 
traffic possible over railways in all countries, attempted to introduce his invention 
in New York, he was dismissed from the presence of a Vanderbilt, who remarked 
that he had no time to waste on a damn fool who imagined that he could stop 
a railway train with wind. 


Mfisconception Regarding Foreign Trade. 


American manufacturers seem to be content with paltry export 
business; are they surfeited with their domestic success? 


ing the National Association of Manufacturers in its session in New York 
rebuked those successful men for their indifference to foreign commerce. 
The annual value of factory goods produced in the United States exceeds 
sixteen billion dollars. That is greater by four billions than the value of all the 
cargoes exported from every nation in the world, including our own. Тһе market 


А REPRESENTATIVE of the Department of Commerce and Labor address- 


Professor Joseph French Johnson 


for our prodigal output is America. Our factories 
are unable to supply the demand. 

Foreign trade is merely incidental. It is an 
insignificant item in the sum of our prosperity. 
Subtract kerosene and copper, which the govern- 
ment classes as manufactures, and our exports of 
finished wares to the Old World are paltry regarded 
from a national standpoint. We sell about a cent's 
worth per capita to the inhabitants of Europe. 

One of our representatives abroad recently 
complained that when American manufacturers go 
to Europe, instead of hunting up trade opportuni- 
ties they spend their time loafing around ruins. 

The American manufacturer from any part of 
the United States goes to the Old World not to 
find business but to dodge it. He is surfeited with 
American success and goes far afield in search of 
novelty. And ruins probably supply it. 


The Dream of Consular Reform. 


their little brothers in diplomatic service. 


OME OF THE EXPERT statisticians and 
% officials from Washington in addressing the 
business congress in New York had much to 

say regarding consular reform. 

Some of the talk about consular reform is 
called for, but much of it is academic. In sending 
some of our representatives abroad we have merely 
been adding to our exports of raw materials. 
Others have so disgraced our nation that it was an 
infliction upon the American people to recall them. 
One of our consuls in Mexico pawned the American 


flag and fled. But most of these men 
in the consular service display by 
their vigilant reports of foreign trade 
openings that they are ahead of the 
needs of the American business world. 

These efforts in instructing 
American millionaire manufacturers 
regarding the best way to commercial 
fortune now comprise a library of 
more than one hundred volumes. 

Moreover, the federal government 
conducts a consular journal published 
daily with correspondents in every 
commercial centre of the world. "This 
is furnished free to manufacturers 
and exporters. 

Not long ago a New York manu- 
facturer who had not before heard of 
this publication wrote to Washington 
asking the price of subscription and 
what the United States government 
would charge him for a full page *ad." 

How little the American business 
world is sensible of the activities of 
consuls was recently made plain. А 
consul started for Calcutta. En route 
his wife was taken ill and they 
stopped in Paris for medical treat- 
ment. They were there six months, 
then finding her malady incurable, 
the consul cabled to the State Depart- | 
ment stating that he could not accept 
the post in Calcutta. 

In all that time Washington 
imagined that this representative was 
attending to American business inter- 
ests in India. Ав for American | 
manufacturers, they gave the incident - | 
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| in the hands of the little cap- 
tain at the helm—the ** com- 
plexion specialist" whose 
results are certain, whose 
fees are small. 
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Wanted: A Prodigy. 


Opportunity is on the trail of a 
triune genius to write things. 


OHN ADAMS THAYER, who is 
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Business men care little about the activities of 


FROM THE NEW YORK VIEWPOINT 


him and on everything that was not. On every conceivable subject from butter- | 
flies to balloons he wanted a man capable of rising to the occasion. | 

There are many successful magazines in New York, but not all of them are | 
conducted by writers. 'There are not many who would make the mistake of the 
millionaire publisher in New York who advertised a few years ago that he would 
give a big prize for the best sonnet that would exactly fill a page. 

Yet many of the New York editors, like this millionaire, have the gift of 
unfailing business sense. When the critics assailed the rich publisher with 
satirical reminders that a sonnet contained only fourteen lines and could mot 
therefore fill a page, the man behind the magazine placarded his offer to poets 
in bigger letters than he had before. 

The ridicule over his original error gave way to wonderment, regarding his 
brazen defiance of the men who knew the difference between a sonnet and a bank | 
account! When the magazine appeared, it contained a sonnet printed in long 
primer type so spaced that it completely filled a page. 

Many of the New York editors who could write if they cared to, never | 
“I can make more money by suppressing literature than | 


have occasion to do so. | 
by creating it," said W. E. Lewis one day to me. 


New York's Gift of Epigram. 


Terse and pithy and not without wit is the 
speech affected by the dwellers in Gotham. 


OME TIME AGO an Englishman who had visited New York wrote a book 
S in which he attempted to prove that the so-called brilliancy of this city was | 
a sort of burning shame. To illustrate that the wit of the metropolis was | 
pointless, he cited a number of things he heard here, and the interesting feature 
of this is that the anecdotes he narrates alone save his volume from being dull. 
I doubt if the French age of salons when the path to popularity and success 
was paved with epigrams produced more scintillant sayings than New York 
constantly turns out. Comment here even on everyday affairs is couched in | 
telling phrase. | 

Professor Joseph French Johnson, who has recently established a College of | 
Salesmanship in the University of which he is dean, is a characteristically brilliant | 
New Yorker. Lecturing in Cooper Institute on the need of business education, 
he was interrupted by an auditor whose tone was truculent. Cooper Union 
audiences are noted for the searching questions they ask, for the people who go 
there belong to-the great industrial army of workers who think with a meaning. 

The questioner on this occasion said: “I want to ask the speaker if he 
believes in graft?" 

“Let us be sure of our terms,” retorted Professor Johnson. “I suppose you 
mean by graft something that I am in on and you aren't." 

At Elizabeth, New Jersey, Dean Johnson was lecturing upon woman as a 
citizen, which seems to be a fitting topic for a city of that name. Не carefully | 
avoided the subject of suffrage, but during the discussion an aggressive woman | 
arose and said: | 

“Will you say plainly, sir, whether you think a woman should be permitted | 
to take an interest in politics.” 

The professor replied with much gravity: “I think that a woman should be 
permitted to take an interest in anything she takes an interest in." 


A Reminder From Japan. 


Her awakening was only parallel with 
our own, and not without precedent. 


EW YORK NEWSPAPERS in seeking to voice the welcome awaiting 
Kuroki, the hero of the Yalu, repeated many of the economic fallacies 
that the transformation of Japan has no historic parallel. As a matter 

of fact, the metamorphosis of America parallels the awakening of Japan. Тһе 
ship that carried the light of American civilization to Japan burned sperm oil as 
an illuminant! 

Along the sides of many streets in Tokio I noticed kerosene lamps for sale. 
China imports this oil by the tank squadron. In fact Standard Oil has become 
the Light of Asia. Yet in 1854 the American people still considered kerosene 
a medicine! 

A dozen years before Perry went to Japan a statesman in Washington was so 
incredulous regarding the telegraph that he moved as an amendment to the bill 
appropriating $30,000 for Morse's experimental line to Baltimore that part of 
the money be more usefully employed in surveying a railway route to the moon. 

What had we to offer Asia in 1854? Our pioneers were ferrying across the 
Father of Waters on rafts. There was not a bridge across that stream. There 
was no railway across the continent. It took longer to travel from Chicago to 
Puget Sound than it now requires to go from New York to Tokio and back again. 

When we opened Japan to commerce, the site of Seattle was a forest, and a 
quarter of a century later Spokane, now one of the most beautiful of American 
cities, was a saw-mill and a saloon. 


A New Magazine Editor. | 


A discoverer of writers who 
himself does not care to write. 


NE OF THE FOREMOST newspaper editors of New York has abandoned 
journalism to conduct опе of the magazines of this city. This is S. S. Cham- | 
berlain. Не is the most gracious man it would be possible for a struggling | 

author to encounter. He has brought to light many men of genius that were in | 
darkness. 

In the newspaper offices he has so successfully managed, you hear nothing 
but the most heart-felt admiration for this editor. “Не has resigned," was the 
word passed around the hundred or more reporters and editors of the paper Mr. 
Chamberlain has just left. No other man on the staff would have been instantly 
identified by such an ordinarily non-committal pronoun. 

-Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps by far the highest salaried magazine editor in 
the United States. Yet when I sought his photograph, I discovered that he had | 
not ventured within a camera's range in years. Nor has he, so far as I know, 
printed anything over his name. His splendid career of achievement has been 


based upon a rare brilliancy. But it has kindled no bonfires to light cd 


own parade. 
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Skirts Áre Long Іп Paris 


No matter how many inches Paquin 
permits his skirts to sweep the ground, American 
women will continue to wear short skirts for 
general use. Therefore, all our simpler styles in 
domestic Suits and Costumes, with the exception 
of the very “dressy” effects, are in the walking 


instead of the trailing length. 


For slender women with slim hiplines the two- 
piece circular Skirt mounted to high waistbands 
and worn with Empire belts are extremely smart. 
The graceful clinging lines of the circular cut 
Skirts are varied by new styles of paneling. 


One of the latest suggestions in Skirts is the 
application of the deep, box-plaited flounce set to 
the edge ofa gored upper, with side-plaits appear- 


ing on the gores. 
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For Skin,Scalp and Hair. 


Krom Soap has been established since 
1876, and sold simply on iis merits, as a 
perfect hygienic remedy. It makes a delight- 
ful shampoo. and is an elective hair tonic. 
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Under the Tulip Tree 


. SUDDEN SHOWER caught us in the open meadow. “Run for the old poplar," 

A cried my boy comrade, and a moment later we were sheltered under the 

great green tent of the tulip tree—erroneously called poplar—listening to 

the rain that played a joyous tune on the millions of violin-shaped leaves over- 
head, lulling the birds into sleepy silence. 

What a perfect work of nature is the tulip tree, with its column-like trunk, 
its wide-spreading branches, its large peculiar leaves and its exquisite flower—in 
shape like a tulip, in color a delicate yellowish green, veined with orange! Flower 
and foliage are both unique. And the tree is distinctively American—our own 
peculiar tree. Why has not its flower been chosen as our national emblem, and 
why is the tree so rarely seen in the city parks and on the lawns of country 
homes? The early settlers were more appreciative. They took delight in the wide 
flung branches of the tulip tree and called it the tree of liberty. It is gratifying to 
note that those who are advocating the creating of an immense national forest 
preserve to embrace a wooded and river-watered section of the southeast, specify 


_ the tulip tree as king of the forest—a tree well worthy of being preserved in its 


primitive majesty. 

The American does not love the trees of his land as the German loves his 
linden, the Oriental his plane tree and the tropic islander his palm. He does not 
associate memorable events with trees and take pride in the venerable age of 
those trees that are patriarchs. Some of the most cherished historic monuments 
in England are trees. William the Conqueror’s Oak in Great Windsor Park is 
said to be twelve centuries old. The age of Wallace’s Oak at Ellersley is 700 years. 
At Aukerwyke House near Staines you are shown the yew that was the trysting 
tree for Henry VIII and the ill-fated Annie Boleyn. All the marble shrines in 
Jerusalem, commemorative of Christ, do not attract pilgrims to-day as would those 
eight olive trees on the Mount of Olives, which were flourishing 800 years ago 
when the Turks took the Holy City. They might have been preserved to this day. 
The Cypress of Chapultepec in Mexico is reckoned as 5000 years old. 


i | The Home-Making Instinct 


."Oh no, I am not boarding any more; I am housekeeping,” said the young 
woman stenographer, smiling happily. “Come with me to my home.” 

The home was only one room—large and light, however. In the windows were 
blooming pot plants; on the walls were pictures, bright cards and groups of photo- 
graphs, and in hanging shelves and on a little table were books and fancy articles 
taken from the trunk in which they had reposed during the years of boarding 
house life. The little green enameled bed in a corner covered by an old-fashioned 
green and white “Irish chain” quilt—the work of the grandmother in the country— 
looked restful and bower-like. All culinary paraphernalia was hidden by a pretty 
screen, but a peep behind the screen showed a little stove and a shelf of snowy 
dishes daintily clean. The girl laughingly disclosed other domestic secrets. She 
was as happy as a bird in a new nest. 

Isn't it true that despite the place woman has won beside man as world's 
worker and wage-earner, yet the old sweet instinct of home-making asserts itself— 
the primitive woman peeps out? 

` That work outside the home is seldom satisfying to women is occasionally 
betrayed by the half-cynical utterances of business women. Recently a successful 
young newspaper woman in New York wrote—as though it were a third per- 
son speaking: 

“I am quite sick of all this talk about the dignity of labor. Work іп modera- 
tion may be dignified—it may be a joy, but the daily grind—the hard, continuous 
work that the world requires you to do as a condition to existence is neither 
` It is ruinous to mind, health and morals—and, most of all, 


joyous nor dignified. 
to beauty." Truly a feminine climax! 

A newspaper man who recognizes this disgust with the “daily grind” as an 
upheaval of the primitive woman, says that as long as women feel this way towards 
their work there is none of the danger, predicted by pessimists, that women in 
general will cease to be home-keepers and become competitors with men in the 
business and professional field. And he adds, “The reason so few business women 
achieve success is that they regard their work as only temporary, while men, from 
the start, know that it is a life sentence they have. A woman marries and gives 
up her career; a man marries and doubles his exertions that he may maintain his 
establishment.” 

But there are many women working who do not look forward to marriage at 
all; there are others who, after marriage continue their career—from choice or 
necessity—sharing with their husbands the burden of support, and there are still 
other women who are in love with their work and who go about it with cheer- 


fulness and zest. M. E. B. 
Chat 


RIENDS, did you ever know of a house-moving where the program—though 
carefully pre-arranged—was carried out? Always there is something 
omitted in the packing or something left behind. In one instance I knew 

it was the baby who was left—calmly sleeping in his little carriage in the wood- 
shed, where he had been taken that he might have his nap out undisturbed. Well, 
in our recent moving from the Sunny Lodge to The Open House a number of 
things were left out in that last number, interesting letters, poems, a review of 
our Margaret Richard’s latest book, “Virginia Vaughan,” together with my mes- 
sage to the Household, thanking them for their contributions and their helpful, 


encouraging personal letters. If we ever move again—but this is not likely—we 


will do better. 

We have some gooc. story tellers with us to-day—and some thinkers who offer 
suggestive ideas. Becky Sharp, your characterization of the heroines of the old- 
time love stories as milk-and-watery reminds me of the stories I read lately in a 
pile of old, old magazines. I had driven into the back country with a lady who 


Concluded on Opposite Page 


From the Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


CONCERNING ANGELS 


Why are angels nearly always pictured as blonds? 
I asked several people „this question without receiving 
a satisfactory reply. And ft has vexed me because 
I am a brunette, and because I really wanted to. know. 

If the matter stopped with picturing angels it would 
not be so bad; but Satan is always painted in dark 
colors, Right here let me say that Marie Corelli has 
created the most fascinating Devil in literaure. І don't 
know how she could know about the Devil but I 
feel sure she does somehow. Of course, you all remem- 
ber she made him dark with deep eyes and curling 
hair. Then nearly all the really bad people in liter- 
ature are brunette. 

Once I thought I would certainly get 
settled by asking light from an artist friend. 
that he knew nothing as to 
never seen nor heard of a blond Satan.  ''But per- 
haps,” he added, “some bold Thespian will yet sur- 
prise and -startle the world with a blond Satan.” 

Scientists are agreed that dark people are stronger 
than fair ones and that they are more intense in their 
natures. But they, with all their supposed scientific 
lore, have never told us why this is so. 

Now, I confess to а weakness for a certain 
of blue eyes, but the people who possess them are 
not always angelic, even though they do make me 
dream of wet violets and sunny skies. 

In my study of angelic faces. I recall, what has 
seemed to me, the most beautiful face I ever had 
the pleasure of looking upon. 


the matter 
He replied 


color 


Among my father's ks was a handsomely bound 
aud illustrated copy of March’s “Night Scenes from 
the Bible." In this book was a picture of St. Peter 


sleeping between the two brutal looking guards in a 
prison cell. The reclining figure suggested perfect 
peace and repose, but it was the sleeping face that 
drew the attention of the reader. The head lay across 
one extended arm and the light fell full upon the 
face—the most beautiful and tenderly divine face I 
have ever gazed upon. 

This picture was from a famous painting: 
course St. Peter was a blond. 

I have almost forgotten the faces of the two white- 
robed angels of deliverance who stood ready to awake, 
with a touch, the sleeping saint, but nothing can dim 
the face of the St. Peter. I shall remember it as 
long as I remember anything. 

Milton makes: both Adam and Eve blonds in ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost.” But I really can't see how he could know 
for sure. Surely one of the pair was a brunette, and 
I suspect it was Eve! 

do wish somebody would enlighten me on this 


matter. 
ITALY HEMPERLY. 


NOTHING BUT THE SWITCH 


Dear, Mrs. Bryan: I am afraid your moral suasion 
remedy and even the dark closet as a reformatory 
measure would fail іп controlling some youngstérs. 
My own boy for instance. 
years old, generous and affectionate, but he will have 
his own way, though the heavens fall, and he has 
had this wilful tendency ever since he was in long 
clothes. Put him in that dark closet if you want to 


and of 


he Open House 


precedent, but he had | 


He is a fine chap—four | 


have the neighbors alarmed and the police called in. | 


When you took him out. not being able to endure the 
yelling and the pounding on the door, 
“of the same opinion still.” 
him but fear of the switch. A good stinging on the 
legs with a tough little twig often brings him around, 
as he is very sensitive to physical pain. So I am an 
advocate of old Solomon's spare-not-the-rod prescrip- 
tion for managing youngsters; although as an oracle 


he would be | 
Nothing seems to subdue | 


the much married ‘‘wisest man’’ has gone .out of fash- | 
lon. Dr. Nat, Dr. Botts, Mrs. Stratner and Mrs. Buck- | 


ner, I would like to hear whether you think I am 
right or wrong in the matter, would ask Fineta, 
my favorite, but she can't speak from experience, being 


as yet “Тапсу free.’ 
A SON OF ADAM. 
Talladega, Ala. 


WHICH EXCELS IN CHARACTER DRAWING? 
Mizpah, there із such а diversity of women іп 
novels, as in real life, and I love so many types of 
the dear sex that I can hardly name my favorite 
heroine. I would like to have Miss Austen's sweet- 
natured, home-keeping Emma as a wife, and George 
Eliot's 
platonic you know. 
eray's Becky Sharp in Bohemia and to break a flirta- 
tion lance with Beatrix of Esmond. I admire too, 
with proper awe, the self-sacrificing woman in fiction— 
such as the heroine іп Mrs. Ward's strong novel— 
'"The Man in the Case. By the way those of you. 
who were readers of the old Sunny South havn't you 
noted how very similar is this latest novel of Mrs. 
Ward's to our Mrs. Bryan’s serial story, “Тһе 了 Pro- 
fessor's Secret," published. five or six years ago? The 
unique plot and many of the situations are almost 
exactly similar to those of “Тһе Professor’s Secret,” 
only in this story the self-sacrificing one was a man. 
I believe Mrs. Bryan likes best to draw men's char- 
acters.  Mizpah. as a pendant to your query I would 
like to have the views of this club on the question 


big-souled appreciative Dorothea as a friend— | 
Then I would like to meet Thack- | 


whether men or women writers of fiction have shown | 


greater art in drawing Women characters. 
A VIRGINIA BACHELOR. 
Petersburg, Va. 


THE HEROINES OF NOVELS 

Mizpah, I don’t agree with you at all in thinking 
that the heroines of the old romances are more inter- 
esting than those heroines of up-to-date novels. In 
all the old novels I have read the heroines are char- 
acterless creatures—pink and white lay figures and 
one wonders what there was in them for men to go 
mad over to kill each other and undergo peril and 
imprisonment for their sakes. They just let things 
happen to them—those Pretty, pensive doll heroines— 
made no effort to help themselves, and just wept or 
sorrowed—when they were kidnapped or shut up in 
towers. They didn't have spirit enough to say boo 
to a goose. The good Ones Were goody good and the 
bad ones were she-demons. І like live women with 
minds as well as hearts. but not walking dictionaries 
like Augusta Evans heroines who have dreadfully retent- 
ive memories for all kinds of odds and ends of learn- 
ing and are liable to quote these in and out of sea- 


son. Jane Austen's heroines are always drinking tea | { 


and talking platitudes. Dicken’s leading women have 


little individuality. I wouldn't recognize one of them | 


if I met her in real life: and Thackeray is little better. 
Scott’s Brenda is his strongest woman character, though 


Effie Deans is “pure womanly” in her devotion. The | 


heroines of George Eliot are none of them very lovable. 
save Dorothea of Middlemarch. Another time I will 
tell you who is my favorite among the piquant, bright- 
brained, warm hearted, inconsistent heroines of mod- 
ern novels, but meantime let us hear from that inde- 
fatigable novel reader and astute critic, Julia Coman 


Tait. 
BECKY SHARP. 


WHEN THERE WAS NO NIAGARA FALLS 

How many persons know that there was 
within the last 
ract of Niagara suspended 
a Xown-rushing volume of 
bare, rocky precipice? І, for one, did not know 
there had been such а phenomenon until a party 
of us who were seeing the Falls were told about it 
by our guide—an intelligent old man. ‘‘What would 
you say," he remarked, “if I were to tell you that I 
have seen this mighty cataract high and bare—no 
more waterfall there than there is in this street? 
Yes. it is a fact. I saw it myself when I was 
twelve years old. Му father and I were on опг 
way to visit relatives in Canada and we stopped here 
to see the great falls. Behold, there were no falls! 


a time 


business, 
water there was only a 


nothing but a huge ugly precipice of rock. Wagons | 


and carriages were going to Canada or coming from 


THE COFFEE-WISE 


say “по coffee so good as the coffee 
one gets in New Orleans." 


THE REASON: New Orleans coffee 
is the creation of the French- 
speaking Creoles of Louisiana 
and the French are supreme in 
all the arts of cookery. 


Tourists travel miles 


to det a taste of this delicious 
beverage, but you can have it 
three times a day on your own 
table by simply calling for 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


at any good grocer’s and it's 
only 25 cts. the Ib. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


STANFORD'S 


ШЕРТ 


WAZST BAND 
Mailed You for $1" 


Men who care lor appearance and, 
perfect comfort will wear Stanford's ”Hip-Fit” Waist Band. 
Made of gauze and silk elastic alternating. Sew to inside ol trous- 
ers—very simple to attach. It's the only band that will perfectly 
support the trousers and give the wearer absolute comfort. The sup. 
port is given at the hips; just enough pressure on the body to feel 
good; no binding. With the use of Stanlord's " Hip-Fit " 
Waist Band, you discard suspenders and are not 
constantly jerking your trousers up because the 
band holds them in the proper place. 

Mailed to any address for $1.00, Give 
your exact waist measure under trousers 
and mention your haberdasher's name. If 
you are not entirely satisfied, we refund 
your money. E 

You have never had an opportunity ol 
buying such comlort. 

А nice proposition as side line lor 


traveling men. 


THE STANFORD CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Difference 
fs Very much 
I Evidence 


Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2” 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time | 
Saves the | 
Ironer 


For Further Particulars Write the | 


Smoothing Iron Heater Co. 
| SUMTER, S. C. 


Dont Wash Dishes 
The Old Way 


Avoid unpleasant hot 
weather dish washing— 
standingoversteam, hands 
in hot, воару, greasy water, 
soiling your hands and clothing, 
There’s a better way. Usethe Mound 
City Dishwasher. It does away with the 
most disagreeable of household duties and 
saves you work, time and money. No break- 
ing of dishes. Tt works perfectly andis bet- 
ter thanthe old w гау. Saves your hands 
the bad effects hot and greasy water, 
'There are thousands of satisfied users of the 

MOUND CITY DISHWASHER, 
We receive letters daily from hun- 


hundred years when the great cata- | 
and instead of | 


dreds of grateful housewives who 
say our washer is worth ten times 
its cost. Made in three sizes. Lasts 
a lifetime. Inexpensive. Write 
ay for our interesting booklet. 


MOUND CITY DISHWASHER CO. E: 
701 Kinloch Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ; 


NICKELTYPES 


We make them 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


: Chat 
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was on a club committee for promoting educational improvement in the rural 
sections. She had with her a basket full of standard magazines and instructive 
books to distribute to the unenlightened, but to her surprise she found the farmers? 
wives and daughters well read generally, though their mental pabulum had been 
mostly cld books. 

In come out-of-the-way cottages, however, there were only the Testament and 
a few roligious books with such cheerful titles as “Alliene’s Alarm to Sinners,” 
and “Prepare to Die." One good woman, who proudly exhibited twenty patch- 
work quilts—all “pieced” by herself, said she had no time to read, and another 
who acknowledged using a box of snuff a day, said she had no money to waste on 
magazines and “such foolishness.” Others were well pleased to get the reading 
matter and one cheery old soul exclaimed, “Why, I’ve got some books just like 
them—pictures and all. Ma left 'em to me when she died, because I loved to read 
She went down to the bottom of a “chist” and brought forth half a dozen 
numbers of Godey's Magazine, published in 1856. It was certainly interesting to 
glance through them and note the great improvement there has been in magazine- 
making in the last fifty years, particularly in the illustrations (what laughable 
woodeny pictures adorned these old Godey’s!) and the fiction, the tiresome details 
and long descriptions of the stories contrasting with the crisp style and fine art 
of the modern short story. The heroines of these love tales were conventionally 
perfect beings, highly accomplished—painting flowers in water colors and singing 
to their guitars. They were sweetness incarnate, warranted never to transcend 
the small proprieties, to be helpless and clinging, to be beautiful under all condi- 
tions, weeping without making their noses red, and wandering around generally 
without soiling the pure white gowns they always wore, and to faint at slightest 
provocation, always falling gracefully on convenient sofas or in the arms of 
adoring swains. 

I hope, friends, you will respond to Mizpah’s suggestion by telling us which 
of the heroines of novels you have read impressed you as most lovable—not “icily 
perfect,” you know, but human women “nobly planned.” Also, there is Tellus’s 
request to hear what you have to say as to her club’s decision in the question, 
“Who have shown themselves better at drawing character in fiction—men or 
women?" I once heard that question argued very spiritedly in the famous New 
York Sorosis Club—I wont tell you which side I took until I have heard some of 
your own views about the matter. 

Speaking of books, have all those of you who won prizes in the Easter Birds 
Contest, received the books sent you? I have heard as to four of the books, but 
there were six of these—one sent to each winner of the prize. 'The books were 
some of the newer novels; as Mrs. Moorhead expressed a wish to read Margaret 
tichard's latest book, I sent her “Virginia Vaughan," fresh from the press of 
Richard Badger of Boston—a novel in verse, interesting as a story and beautiful 
as a poem, with its noble exposition of life's duties and its atmosphere of fragrant 
purity. Of the score of authors, who acknowledge the old Sunny South as their 
Alma Mater, the work of none is better loved than Margaret Richard's. 

Olga writes, “For a year І have.been studying music in Paris. When I left 
you The Open House (nee Household) ‘was trying to make true the dream of 
little Mattie Beverage—of having a church, so near her home in the Arkansas 
backwoods that she could be wheeled to it on pleasant Sundays. She had never 
heard a service or a church bell іп her sixteen years of shut-in life. Did her 
dream materialize?” It did indeed. Mattie has heard the music of a church bell 
and has listened to a service in the little church of her dream built by the contri- 
butions of her unknown friends. She is now thinking of putting into a little book 
her Sunny South story “Violets Platonic Friend." Violet’s “platonic friend" led 
her into troubled waters, though she was not like Werther’s Charlotte “a married 
lady." The question S. P. H. puts to The Open House is “Сап a married woman 
have a confidential man friend?" He asks if there is any story whose motive is a 
psychological study of platonic friendship? There is Mrs. Craigie's last book— 
her “swan вопо”--“Тһе Dream and the Business.” Nearly all the characters in 
that story drink: of the Platonic fountain—with unsatisfying results—and the 
conclusion as reached by Oliver Hobbes is thus expressed “Tessa had learned that 
where an attraction between two-people is very strong, any calm relationship is 


M. E. B. 


'em." 


out of the question." 


From the Members of the Open House 


there to America across the bed of the torrent body. How important it is that from the starting 
where foot or wheel had never been before, and point these habits should be of ERN. 
people were exploring up the river and gathering 2 С А LULA G 3. 
quantities of fish and turtle from the recesses East Point, Ga. 
of the rocks. We spent t henight there, and ——— ғо 
just before Lire we were waked cs са ves THE FATE OF HOTEMA 
of the torrent, rushing to the precipice and leap- = 7 ا‎ x 
ing over it once more with the" roar of thunder— In the Federal Prison near یو‎ лы reese 
a war that has never since been Isienced. Тһе mon. Hotema—-an Indian  citizen—well educate 
Strange occurrence was caused by the jam of the and refined—is serving a life sentence for murder. 
ice ote ENG Erie. s gor озын When I was quite young Hotema boarded m 
mass had been blown by a driving wind up to r mother after his return from school in Vir- 
the neck of the lake, thus completely choking the Ea. 26 studied and read a great deal of the 
outlet of the river. prey Я е” time, but often he would take us children on his 
Another thing you younger. folks have never knee and tell wild апа · gruesome stories—some- 
seen. There was а stone tower, forty-five feet times of himself when he was a wild Indian. 
Biel amd тее feet at pase standing, dere on We did not once doubt, the truth, of these -stories 
e tock, as а favorite v 2 d rere 5 seriously Olc anc so realistic. 
the newly married couples, and so it was called o Lee" 7 NONE tO know that the Choctaw 
Bridal Tower. It was more romantic looking Indians had become civilized years before Mr. 
than the present lofty steel tower, 300 feet high Hotema was born, and that they never had been 
that. gives you 4 view of the whole river valley cannibal ''child eaters'" as he represented in his 
from. Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. : wild tales. 4 : 
қ LEONORA. Mr. Hotema was then a Presbyterian minister 
Grand Cane, La. and often occupied the pulpit in our town. But 


n although he professed to be a Christian and was 


PURITY OF SPEECH well educated,  heredity assorted, itself in pm 
ha à MA e ,! t » The death from pneumonia his two dearly lovec 
hat : MM) boy! 1 know you any proua children temporarily unbalanced his mind. He 

of Mim,” I said to a young mother. The little became possessed with the barbarie Indian super- 

Пай; six years old, had his curly head and fine stition that the ''evil eye" had been put upon 

face bent over a checker board on which he was his children causing their death, and selzing his 

arranging the “теп.” Не had these nearly іп gun, he went from house to house killing the 
place when his baby sister toddled up, made a inmates. Най the Tribal Courts held jurisdiction, 
grab at the board, and scattered the pieces. He Mr. Hotema would have been pardoned; the 
turned on her angrily, and an oath broke from United States courts found him guilty of murder 
his lips, was amazed and shocked. His mor- in the first degree and gave him the life penalty. 
tified mother said.  ''Wille learned that when He conducted his own defense and in his plea 
he first began tó talk, and I can't break- him of he called to the minds of his hearers that it was 
it. We didn't. try at first; thought it was just not so many years ago that white citizens—among 

cunning, you know, but I am sorry enough now them eminent judges and  ministers—burned а 

that we allowed it.” number of people for witch craft. E 
How few parents in training their children, pay IDA M. еее pg СТ. 

sufficient attention to purity of speech? The little An Adopted Indian. 

ones speak incorrectly, coarsely and often use ри. 

slang. This is encouraged as “cute” while they HOW POSEY HELPED THE INSURANCE 

are tots, but as they grow older and lose. kittenish AGENT 

such speeches from 


their lips sound any- 


rays, 
thing but charming. It is then the mother regrets Let me tell you about another exploit of our 


that she did not correct such habits in the begin- pet cow, Posey, who since her last adventure has 
Eo cd ott b. to their being oder been burdened with a yoke to prevent her tres- 
жа s Just as е? c . қ 4 
the right thing as the ‘thing thet 4 “елегі. From passing оп forbiden grounds Тһе scene is а 
infancy а child begins to form habits and these balmy afternoon in May. Mama seated in the 


grow with the growing of 


the littl mind and broad open hall parrying the persuasions of a 


rsistent insurance 
iammock out 
(in spite of 
lawn. 
Suddenly, а horseman accompanied by а pair of 
dogs comes clattering down the road in pursuit of a 


agent, I swinging lazily in a 
on the back veranda, Posey contentedly 
the yoke) grazing on the velvety back 


cow that had passed at a brisk trot a while before. 
The scene changes as if һу magic. There 
is a wild barking of dogs, an angry shouting of 


horsemen, and then comes a rushing, bellowing cyclone. 

feel myself lifted on high to come down with a 
force that stuns me for an instant. Recovering, I 
hear a scream from mama, a Comanche yell from 
the insurance agent, and I see Posey madly cavort- 
ing down the long hall with a yelping dog on 
either side of her, hooking right and left, the yoke 
Swinging from side to side as she overturns mama’s 
rocker, knocks down the agent with her yoke, smashes 
the chaifs and shatters a treasured Sevres vase, filled 

h American Beauty roses. Outside, the man has 
jumped from his horse and is shouting himself hoarse 
trying to call off the dogs that have mistaken inno- 
cent Posey for the runaway cow. 

When mama, who has been 
on а lounge, opens her eyes, 
“Was anybody else killed?” 
“Tell the insurance man to come; I am ready to 
insure my life.” And the insurance man came— 
down (for he had been perched on the hat rack) and 
promptly wrote out a policy for flve thousand dollars, 
while  Posey—his unconscious  coadiutor—was still 
trembling in consequence of her fright. 

Mama says Posey must go; the pet has too many 
escapades; but is Posey to blame? Has she not been 
—like many of us poor mortals—the victim. of cir- 
cumstances ?'* ANSY. 


picked up апа laid 
her first words are, 
her next utterance was, 


. DO BIRDS AND ANIMALS PLAY? 


I greatly enjoyed Mrs. Bryan's ''Easter Bird Con- 
test." There are such numbers and varietles of birds 
here around my Texas home and among them many 
mocking birds that sing at short intervals all day and 
when there is moonlight they sing all night. Being 
а semi-invalid, I amuse myself when lying on my 
couch by watching the birds in the trees outside, and 
noting their ways. Did you know that birds played, 
and enjoyed regular games? I have often watched 
them play. A few days ago four jaybirds went 
through а queer performance on the branches of a 
tree just outside my window. They would bow their 
heads, chatter, then change positions, each аб the 


same time and in the same way, keeping this up 
for half an hour. 

I had five Canaries in a cage in my room, 
I observed that they played twice a 
the morning and again in 
through regular movements, 


and 
day—early in 
the evening. They went 
like persons practising 


gymnastics. I had often heard that rabbits met 
on moonlight nights and played games; and опе 
evening I saw from my window four rabbits playing. 
They were about ten feet apart, and each at a 
comer of the square. They would. give а squeak 
and run and change corners > doing this again and 
again. I have found my best diversion in studying 
the habits of birds and animals. 
GERALDINE. 

Tehuacana, Texas. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH THOSE OF OPPOSITE SEX 
Like you Lomacita, I believe that friendship, warm 
pure and helpful, may exist between a man and a 
woman without merging into love. I have known 
instances of this. True, the persons were not ordinary 


individuals. It is the ordinary individual, I want to 
know about. Can he or she, if married, have an 
intimate friend of the opposite sex without letting 


any spice of sentiment get mixed in with the attach- 
ment? You, Lomacita, in your broad and brilliant 
views, expressed in the former Household took the 
affirmative side of this question, but—I am “оп the 
fence" as regards it. And it is a vital and timely 
question—more now than ever before, since now 
women are doing so much work outside their homes 
and coming in contact in everyday business associa- 
tion with men; while in the cities men and women 
are co-workers in the fledis of literature, journalism 
and art. This habitual association often brings out а 
sense of mutual interest, comradeship and sympathy, 
and, where two persons are congenial, a friendship 
closely akin to love. I have known such attachments 
to result in jealousies, scandals and divorce, but 
contend that there is no need of such results. It 
is just because the persons involved are not trained 
to pure friendship. Men and women are going to 
continue to be intimately associated and what is 
called platonic friendship is going to be the most 
popular and helpful relation between men and women 
because it stands for co-operation in work- and 
thought. That is just my crude idea about the 
matter, and I would like to hear the views of The 
Open House people on the question; also I would 
like to study its psychological side. Mrs. Bryan, is 
there anyone of the new novels that makes platonic 
friendship its motif? We must go to the novels to 
get a reflection of the life and thought of the day. 

CLYDE BARTLETT. 

Macon, Ga. 


OLD ST ROCHS 
How many of 
ited St. Roch's 


the Open House Family have ` vis- 
Chapel in New Orleans? It is one 
of the oldest and quaintest features in this city of 
romantic interest, but it is outside the usual path 
of the sightseer, being several miles from the heart 
of the city. You are told that if you wish to go 
to Bt. Roch's in good faith to have a prayer answered 


or a malady cured, you must walk. However, the 
walk through the picturesque French quarter is very 
pleasant, and you arrive quite fresh before the high 


walls that 

the lodge 

the chapel. 
Bt. Roch 


enclose St. Roch’s. 
inside the walls, 


lived in the Twelfth century. He pos- 
sessed great riches, and a yet greater love for human- 
ity. He zave all his wealth to the needy. Later in 
life while a plague ravaged the country he was driven 
from. his home, penniless—and took refuge in the 
wilderness. There he almost perished of hunger, being 


From the 
we learned 


keeper of 
the history of 


fed only by a faithful dog that brought food from 
hís master's home. Following his dog one day, the 
master found St. Roch and took him to his own 
home, where the saint converted the rich man to his 
belief in a self-abnegating life. 

From the lodge to the chape: is а walk, densely 
bordered with orange trees, hung with golden fruit. 


At intervals along the walk and all about the grounds 
among the tombs are small, vine covered pavilions 
each with a wooden priedieu in front, where the 
believers may kneel and pray. Around the chapel 
ате many tombs, some old and gray; and truly the 
place in its green beauty and tranquil security is 
an ideal resting place. Тһе chapel hardly seems the 
work of human hands, for covering it completely 
hiding all traces of decay and scars of century-long 
battles with rain and storm is a thick mantle of ivy. 


Inside, an aisle leads between plain-wooden benches 
to ап altar of marble with kneeling angels on either 
side, a statue of St. Roch above it, and below it in 
a glass case, a life size figure of Christ lying in 
the tomb. On Good Friday, this figure is laid out, 
that the faithful may view and kiss the sacred sym- 
bol. Many candles are kept burning day and night 
before the altar, some placed there as thank offer- 
ings for answered prayers. Оп the walls hang little 
marble tablets with ''Merci" written on them—a pair 
of crutches, a leg or foot of wax, all tokens of pray- 
on granted or relief obtained by praying before this 
altar. 

From the dimly lighted chapel, we passed out into 
the. sunset afterglow, feeling as though a benediction 
had been wafted to us. So fully does the spell of 


this sequestered spot with its venerable beauty and its 
solemn stillness possess the visitor that the nearby 
city with its rush and roar is as completely lost sight 
of as though it were a thousand miles away. 
LITTLE WIDOW. 


NORTH GEORGIA PEARLS 

Often one need not go far from home to find beau- 
tiful scenery. In the mountains and foothills of 
North Georgia may be found many lovely bits 
of scenery of which the clear streams and springs 
are a charming feature. A beautiful stream is Cedar 
Creek, having its source in a fine, bold spring in 
Cedar valley, which has the peculiarity of having no 
bottom. Тһе creek flows through fertile Cedar Val- 
ley, luxuriant vegetation marking its course. It 
abounds with fish; also, with mussel shells in which 
are found pearls of rare beauty. Fishing for pearls 
is here quite an industry, and some gems of fine 
size have been found. The creek winds through val- 
leys and about the base of giant hills and finally 
makes itself useful by turning the busy wheels of pic- 


turesque Foster’s Mills. 
MARGARET A. FOSTER. 
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“Silber 
Plate 
that 


To Select 
Table Silver 


When purchasing 
silverletquality always 
be the determining 


factor, with the knowl- 
edge firmly fixed in 
mind that in silver plate 
nonamestands for higher 


quality or greater dura- 
bility than the trade mark 


184 
ROGERS BROS: 


Ask your dealer to show 


you the various patterns 
and designs in which this 
famous silver ware can be 
had. The reputation for 
beauty and exquisite finish 
of "1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware corresponds to the 
reputation for quality. 

The latitude -of choice 
is so broad that every 
taste can be satisfied. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware is sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


Send for Catalogue j 
“G31 “showing the various patterns, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA С0., 
Meriden, Conn. 


International Silver Co., Successor 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Illustration from top to 
bottom shows: 
Berkshire Fruit Knife 

( Saw Back) 
Priscilla Dessert Knife 
Avon Medium Ene 
Vintage Fork Н. Н. 
Priscilla Sugar Spoon 
Lotus Soup Spoon 
Vintage Chocolate 

Muddler 
Vintage Baby 8рооя 


O.matter where you live, 
all you need to do is 
to simply send your 

deposit by mail. It will be 
credited the day it is received, 
and your bank pass-book sent 

by return mail. 
Deposits of One Dollar and 
upwards received. 
. Тһе Savannah 
pany is one of the strongest banks in Savannah, апа 
one. of the most conservative in the world. The 
people have built it up. We һауе $500,000 capital, 
and surplus of nearly $200,000. 
3 1-2 per cent interest, paid or 


Trust Com- 


compounded 


quarterly. 
Booklet А, 
request. 


containing full information, sent on 


SAVANNAH 


TRUST COMPANY. 
14 Bull Street East, SAVANNAH, GA. 


We have the most modern plant in the world, and 
the biggest and most complete in the south. Big 
Jobs in quick ес Ае specialty. Prices reasonable 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO, Atlanta, G 


Шама әс... А a nd 
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The Publishers’ Postscript 


self “Postal Clerk” reached the Magazine a few 
days ago. The contents follow: 

"Is it true that Mr. Berry Benson, of Augusta, Ga., has 
subscribed to UNCLE REwvs's MAGAZINE for 100 years, or 
was it a type error on the wrapper? Also, have you any 
foreign subscribers?" . 

It is .not to be wondered that “Postal Clerk" was 
driven to an inquiry, because it is doubtless true that no 
other magazine in the world ever received a subscription 
for one hundred years—a subscription paid in advance! 

In this particular instance, “Postal Clerk," the type 
was errorless. When you read, “Berry Benson, June 2007, 
Augusta, Ga.," the facts were all before you.. Mr. Benson 
has made a splendid investment, and one that will not only 
be profitable to him, but also to his heirs. To Mr. Benson, 
we express the wish that he may live to renew in person for 
a hundred years more, and that we may be on hand to 
receive the renewal. 


А NOTE OF INQUIRY from a person signing him- 


Concerning foreign subscribers, we shall say, we are 
young yet, but add: Yes, we have subscribers in foreign 
lands—in Brazil, Panama, Mexico, Canada, England, 
France, Holland, Germany and India. Then there are 
some in lands once foreign—Alaska, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. And we confess with no chagrin that it pleases us 
that the foreign subscribers are in the minority. 

We were just a little late getting out, last month. It 
was our first jump into the water of circulation, and we 
didn't know how fine it was, or we'd have started in sooner. 

A clever but unwise man once said that the way to 
overcome a temptation is to yield to it. But this proves 
out rank sophistry in matters mechanical, hence much time 
was lost in overcoming obstacles that arose with all the 
persistence of the perverseness that clings to and. follows 
the inanimate. 

So, with a few thousand less than 125,000 copies of the 
June number printed, and with re-orders coming in to the 
news companies, we were forced to remove the plates from 
the big magazine press, and prepare for the July number. 
If you didn't get the first issue, and are reading this, you'd 
better send in your subscription, at once, if you wish to be 
sure to get a copy every month. The June number was sold 
out within five days after it was issued, and we haven't 
even a sample left. 


м 


UT STOPPING THE PRESS with Twistian cries of “More” in 
our ears, was a small part. Тһе advertising forms 
closed May 25th for June, and on that day, just half 

of our first edition was off, and fifty per cent of that half 
was in the mails! 

With all this we have been pleased at the renewals and 
new business, much of it accompanied by letters that 
breathed a spirit of such kindliness and encouragement that 
we'd like to print them all; and not a few of the congratu- 
latory mesasges came in Ts form of telegrams, and a con- 
tinuation of advertising. For instance, here is a letter from 
Geo. T. Brodnax (Inc.), Gold and Silversmiths, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: 

“Т received the сору of UNCLE Remus’s MAGAZINE 
to-day, and congratulate you on its appearance. 

“T believe that, at last, we are going to have in the South 
a magazine that ought to grow on its merits. 

“Үои seem to have been successful іп getting a goodly 
number of advertisements, and after this copy has been seen, 
you will have still less trouble. 

“We are glad that we are with you, and feel sure that 
you will be able to reach the trade we are after better than 
any other medium." 

The foregoing is not all that Geo T. Brodnax (Inc.) 
did. Тһе original order of this firm was for a quarter-page 
ad. in the first issue. An order came along for four addi- 
tional insertions of one-quarter page each. 

This means that the Geo. T. Brodnax (Inc.) realizes 
that the great field to be reached to-day is the fertile South. 


It is a matter of both regret 
and pride that we announce 
that we have no more copies 
of the June issue, and that 
we are unable to supply that 
number to those who sub- 
scribe now. To be sure of 
getting the August issue, 
send in your dollar now. 


^ 


‘the South’s progress and prosperity, nor their activities 


tisers, who have wares to sell: 


region, and the people living in it would never feel want of 


Тһе firm is located in one of the greatest business cities of 
the South; the members of the firm do not have to be told of 


aroused by arraying the titanic figures of the South's devel- 
opment before them. 
. This firm is a part of the South—a part of its progress 


and its prosperity; it understands the temper of the South 
and the people of the South, and knows that Southerners 
are the stronghold of the subscription support UNCLE 
Нкмгв8 MAGAzINE has received, is receiving daily, and will 
receive in greater volume with each succeeding week. 

And it is this knowledge and faith that should prove 
a beacon light to the Eastern, Western and Northern adver- 


м 


т IS то UNCLE Кемоѕѕ MAGAZINE that advertisers must 
come. It is the magazine that represents the section of 
the country, richest in resources of nature and har- 

vest. Dr. F. K. Cameron, of the U. S. Bureau of Soils, said 
the other day that a wall could be built around the Piedmont 


any kind or for anything. 

Гхсік Remvus’s MAGAZINE is "The Gateway to the 
Pockets of the South and Southwest" Through Uxcrr 
Remvs’s MaGazine, your goods are put before the man who 
is able to buy; and, in many instances, you will get to those 
who have never been reached before, by this medium which 
has their patriotic support. 

No advertising agency can overlook UNXCLE RExvs's 
MAGAZINE in a campaign that covers the country. There 
are many magazines that issue Eastern editions, Southern 
editions, etc. These are good things; there should be 
Southern editions, but— 

UNCLE Remvs’s MAGAZINE issues a Southern edition, 
every month. "We venture the assertion that though this is 
only the second issue, there are few magazines in the 
United States with the Southern circulation of this one. 

Do we want Eastern, Western and Northern sub- 
scribers? Do we need them? 

Most certainly we do. 
have an audience in other parts of the country and world, 
to receive the message we shall carry from the South. We 
intend to be a National Magazine—national in scope and | 
circulation—but, first of all, we shall seek to win the great | 
South, and prove an adequate representative of its richness | 
and greatness, keeping.stride with its progress, sharing in 
its prosperity, and opening our columns to advertisers of | 
the right kind everywhere, that they may, through the excel- 
lence of the goods they advertise, get their share of the 
money the South spends for its luxuries, its comforts and 
its necessities. 


he 


HAT SOUNDS MiGHTY like preaching, we fear. But it 

1 is all true. Agencies and advertisers are realizing 

it more and more, each day, and from. many we 

have had kind letters. From E. R. Blaine, Secretary of the 

Blaine-Thompson Advertising Agency, Cincinnati, came the 
following highly appreciated note: 

“The writer desires to congratulate you upon the excel- 
lence of your first number. 

“We presume publications, like human beings, must 
first crawl before they walk, and walk before they run. 
Notwithstanding which, we congratulate you upon the excel- 
lent points of your first number, as giving evidence of the 
mark you have set and which we feel confident you will 
presently reach. 

“These comments have particular reference to the physi- 
cal appearance of your publication, since the contents are 
charming, from first to last. 

“We hope you will always give us ‘Uncle Remus’ in 
every number and plenty of him.” 


To Advertisers: 


Don’t forget that the forms for the August issue close | 


June 25th. 


We must have them. We must | 


| 519 Morehead Ave., Greensboro, М. C. 


| 


And that on July 25th, the forms close for the Sep- | 


tember number. 


The August number will excel any previous issue, and | 


we are planning to improve still more in September. 


To Readers: 


Don't forget that when you buy an article advertised in 
this Magazine you aid the Magazine. 


Don’t let a clerk sell you something that is “just as | 


good if not better." 

Don't fail to mention UNCLE REMUSS MacazixE when 
writing to advertisers. Every purchase you make through 
the advertising we print helps build for the South a great 
Magazine. 


The ADVANTAGES 


of 
BANKING BY MAIL 


People who live where banking 
facilities are not easily avail- 
able, or where the safety of 
local banks is questionable or 
the interest rate unsatisfactory, 
realize, above all others, the 
advantages afforded by our 
Banking by Mail Department. 


Address Dept. A (Banking by 
Mail) for an interesting little 


oklet. 
4% 


INTEREST COMPOUNDED 


Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation 


ASA G. CANDLER (Pres. Coca-Cola Co.) President 
ATLANTA, GA. 


There's a 
Reason 
Why— 


We've made over 

800 satisfied 
customers — club 
members—inside | 
of eighteen 
months. 


There is more care, more skill and 
by material put into the New Scale 

О “Ludden ё Bates” than any 
eae $400 piano made or sold in 
the South. 


Join the club now forming—you, with ninety-nine others, 
make a hundred—the number in this club. Instead of paying 
$400, the cost to you is $287 cash; or by merely paying bank 
rate of interest, you can make $10 payment at first, then $10 
monthly, No waiting, no delay iano shipped promptly, with 
fine stool and scarl. Write for Booklet A 21 " which will 
explain the fairest and best piano proposition ever made. Also 
our unconditional Lile time guarantee and purchasers’ free Lile 
Insurance. 


Our best advertisement Ludden 6 Bates, 5. М.Н. 


is never printed— 
A Satisfied Customer Savannah, Ga. 


A Dry Shampoo 


No water or inconvenience. Vegerub is a coarse powder, 
entirely vegetable. Absolutely harmless. Cleanses the scalp 
and hair perfectly; delightfully refreshing. Enough for four 
shampoos by mail for 25c. 


THE VEGERUB CO., 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND INTHE UNITED STATES · 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS ` 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 
produce your likeness. 


Address THE C. Е. SAUER С0., Richmond, Va. 


WHITE CANVAS PUMPS 


Canvas Ribbon Ties 
$2.50 
PINK—BLUE —GREY—WHITE 


Ask your dealer for Red Seal Shoes and 
you'll get the latest style, correct shape 
and a perfect fit. 


Giri d diis 


= —BRODNAX 
11-INCH BREAD TRAY 


QUADRUPLE SILVER PLATE 
Sent, Express 
Prepaid, for $2.00 


The bread dish shown in our illus- 
tration is even more attractive than 
its picture. It has a border of grape 
leaves and grapes in soft attractive 
gray and this color shades impercep- 
tibly into a polished center, thus 
affording a fine background for a 
ribbon monogram. 

The tray is not only attractive in 
appearance, but it is good. It is made 
strong and well and will stand a lot 
of hard usage. In material it is 
Quadruple Silver Plate, and every- 
body knows how well this wears. 

Its price is only $2.00 and this 
includes the engraving of three letters 
in a monogram. 


“Bread Dish No. 
26 Ribbon 
Monogram 
free." 


"NONE LIKE NUNNALLY'S" 
Pre-eminently, The Candy of Quality 


Critical comparisons point the way to superiority of excel- 
lence. Itis only after trying other confections that the expres- 
sion so familiar throughout the South. "None Like Nunnally’s, 
can be appreciated. Pure, clean, nutritious candy---this is the 
reputation behind every piece. It has cost much, but stands to- 
day as the very synonym for all that is best in candy making. 


Nunnallys Candy is manufactured in a modern, sanitary 
factory, well lighted and absolutely clean. It is packed into 
boxes with unusual care, each piece having a definite position 
and separated from the rest by wax paper, partitions or paper 
cases. Shipments by express only, the same day the candy is 
made, insuring freshness everywhere Nunnally's is sold. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO. 26 


The bread dish, described above, is only one of the many good things it 
contains, and you will undoubtedly find a copy invaluable. 

The catalogue contains 148 pages, is beautifully illustrated, and, as the 
pictures are made from photographs, they give you an accurate idea of how 
the articles will look. 

Shipments are made promptly the same day that your order is received, 
except where engraving is wanted. Even then, nine out of ten shipments get 
off the same day and none of them are ever delayed long. 


OUR SHIPMENTS ARE ATTRACTIVE. We appreciate the fact that a 
present is valued largely by the impression it makes when first looked at. For 
this reason, we use the most attractive boxes and cases that can be gotten. 

We ship all jewelry with the understanding that the sale is not closed 
until you are satisfied. If for any reason you don’t like what we send you, you 
can return it—at our expense—and we will cheerfully refund the full amount 
that it has cost you. 

Can’t we have a share of your jewelry business on the basis of prompt 
shipments, attractive packages and full value for the money sent us? 

Let us have your name at once for a copy of our catalogue. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, rnc. 


WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 


A beautiful booklet, illustrated in many colors, tells of our 
reputation behind each piece and how pure candy is made, 
packed and shipped in. the Nunnally way. Your's for the 


asking. 


TERY тт” 


` MAN'S INGENUIT: 
| НАЗ REACHED THE LIMIT 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris said: 
“I hasten not only to thank you but to 

say that the Souvenir Spoon is everything 
that it should be, that it is completely char- 
acteristic, and that it is beautifully and 
artistically finished. I hardly know how 


Have to thank you for the specimen you 
you one were kind enough to send me.” 
of those 


Mr. Frank L. Stanton said: 
"You've heard of the wonderful story 
Of the cow that jumped over the 
moon? 
Well, if the dish could but be 
Where this Spoon it could see, 
It would sure 'run away 
with the spoon." " 


beautiful 
Uncle Remus 
spoons? If not, 
you should send 
for one today. 

They are so quaint 
and artistic, just the 
very spoon that is typ- 
ical of the southland, and 
then they typify more than 
the southliand, they tell you 
ata glance of Uncle Remus, 
Brer Fox, Brer Turtle, Brer 
Lion, Brer Frog, Brer Wolf, 
and just to show you how 
true to the **Brer family" 
the spoon is, read what Uncle | 
Remus had to say about it when Peek 
he saw it. 

Made of Sterling Silver—tea size only. By mail, postpaid, $2.00 


DAVIS & FREEMAN, JEWELERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus's Magazine. 
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DELICIOUS 


SUSTAINS, REFRESHES, 
INVIGORATES 


IT SUSTAINS because it is a true food. 

IT REFRESHES because it has a slightly tonic effect on the system. 
IT INVIGORATES because it supplies the elements for physical and 

mental exertion. 

Women of society find Coca-Cola a panacea to tired nerves, a welcome 
relief to fatigued bodies. Women in the shop or in the office, brain- 
fagged and nervous, find Coca-Cola refreshing and healthful. It aids 
digestion and is genuinely good to the taste. 


IT IS THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 


